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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 
By Rev. N. M. Mann. 


The religions of the world are all founded upon a more or 
less distinct recognition of a power which discriminates between 
goodness and badness. The most ancient myth of the origin 
of things represents the knowledge of good and evil as belong- 
ing to the gods, in the ages before it had dawned upon men ; 
implying, if we may venture to draw so general an inference 
from such a source, that this distinction is not re‘ative, but ab- 
solute. The primitive man could not have been long in remark- 
ing that some things were better for him than others ; that one 
course of conduct led him along in accord with an outward 
and inflexible tendency, while the opposite course brought him 
into collision with this tendency; in short, that there is a law 
of nature covering the ground of morals as wellasthat of physics. 

The child drops his ball, and it falls to the earth; he lets go 
his toy-balloon, and it ascends into the air; and in these and a 
thousand other ways he is made sensible of forces, of which he 
is not the originator, acting about him and upon him. Similar- 
ly, he finds that, if he makes too free with his fellows, and takes 
what does not belong to him, he shortly gets into trouble, en- 
mities are stirred against him, he meets with rebuffs, perhaps 
with blows, and is burdened with unpleasant apprehensions. 

Thus he is made conscious of a force in morals, operating in- 
dependently of himself, and following up his acts with results, 
which are often intensely disagreeable to him. 

This power, revealed in the nature of things, and especially in 
' the nature of man and in human organizations, has been felt and 
recognized, under one name or another, the world over. Seen to 
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the eye of reason it appears as an inclination in the march of 
events toward what is best, amounting to what is variously 
called ‘‘the law of progress,” ‘‘the survival of the fittest,” 
‘development toward an ideal,’’ according to the point of view 
of the investigator. We see, for instance, in the records of ani- 
mal life upon the earth, evidences of a slowly advancing type 
from the simplest up to the most complex structures. Why do 
we find an advancing instead of a stationary or a retrogressive 
order? Because, we say, of a tendency in the nature of things 
toward improvement ; because of something paramount in the 
universe which prefers the better to the worse condition, the 
higher to the lower form. The extinct animals perished for the 
reason that they were not up to the time. They blocked the 
wheels of progress, and so were crushed. The fiat had gone 
forth while yet the earth was without form and void: ‘‘ Let us 
make man!’’ and not short of this end would the upward move- 
ment be stayed. 

Nor does it stop here. For in the history of civilization we 
see yet more conspicuous marks of this same tendency in the 
rise of mankind out of savagery, which was certainly the primi- 
tive condition. It is exhibited to us in the new phases of mental 
and moral progress. This something beyond us, this destiny 
which shapes our ends, shows no less strong preferences for fair 
character than through all the geologic ages it has shown for 
fair forms. Wasted and vicious races are supplanted by strong 
and virtuous ones. Evil dispositions and customs show a ten- 
dency to disappear, strikingly analogous to the tendency of un- 
couth, ill-furnished animals to become extinct. Things do work 
together in this world for the good heart and the good cause. 
There is that in the air which is healthful to virtue and destruc- 
tive of vice. This much is entirely demonstrable. Moreover, it 
is so apparent as not to have escaped the attention of barbarian 
and even savage races of men. 

Now it has not been the way of any considerable part of the 
world to rest in so vague an affirmation as this concerning God. 
To this much, which is fact, they have added more which is 
fancy. The religious sentiment runs to poetry, and especially 
with the uncultivated, revels in vivid representations. The poet 
speaks in figures. Inanimate’things with him are full of life. 
He lifts whatever object he pleases into a person. The skies 
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‘smile, the breezes sigh, the brooks laugh. He apostrophizes the 
mountain or the waterfall, and into these he puts in turn a voice 
that they shall speak tohim. That hidden mysterious influence 
which *‘ makes for righteousness,”’ he will treat in like manner. 
He paints a person sitting upon a throne, a king governing like 
any monarch, angry at times and then pleased, punishing his 
enemies and rewarding his friends. This is poetry applied to 
theology, with which as poetry no fault can be found. The 
Greek poets subjected every force in nature to this treatment. 
Behind every varying wind there was a divinity that caused it 
to blow; the wind itself was raised to the rank of a person. 
Nor does this treatment at all displease us as we read. We are 
never deceived by it ; itsimply adds picturesqueness and vivacity 
to the page. 

There was to the ancient reader, and probably to the writer, 
a sort of vague realism about it which has departed for us, but 
this has only heightened the boldness of the figure. Plato 
thought poetry pernicious to the common people, from their in- 
ability always to tell what is figurative from what is not. But 
this objection with moderns has mostly lost its force, except as 
regards the poetry of the Bible. If the Catholic Church had 
withheld the Bible from the laity for the same reason that Plato 
excluded the poets from his republic, it had been hard to find 
any sufficient answer, unless it be that in blunders of interpre- 
tation the priests have fairly outdone the people. The misery 
of almost all biblical exegesis is that figures of speech are con- 
stantly made to pass for rigid statement of fact. Pagan litera- 
ture is generally exempt from such treatment. Why should we 
not be able to handle the Hebrew as intelligently? If Homer 
personifies the ocean, or the north wind, we do not mistake 
him; but if Isaiah personifies that power which is felt at the 
conscience, and which reacts upon us from without in favor of 
goodness and against badness, we are ‘apt to take it literally ; 
and when with true poetic fervor he proceeds to clothe this 
power with all human qualities, love, hatred, partiality, 
jealousy, impatience, we follow on with some little allowance, 
perhaps, but accepting it generally as matter of fact. How flat 
would any literature in the world fall if treated inthis way. 

It is especially in depicting divine retribution under the form 

* of rewards and punishments that the prophets give free rein to 
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fancy, and indulge in the most vivid representations of the 
Eternal under human guise. He is made to appear in person 
to fight for the faithful and to deal terrible destruction to the 
wicked. Blessing drops from his hand upon those who keep 
his commandments to do them ; his messengers fly to their res- 
cue in peril ; he listens to their petitions and receives their tribute. 
The disobedient he pursues with hot displeasure, falling upon 
them ‘‘in fury and in great wrath.’’ In the later prophecies 
this picture is carried forward into the future world, where 
every man is arraigned a prisoner before the court of Heaven, 
and final jndgment passed. The Judge opens the gates of his 
own mansion to the justified and commits the condemned to the 
executioner. 

The kernel of fact in all these representations is, the existence 
and constant activity of a power tending to the overthrow of 
error and the supremacy of truth, to the destruction of what is 
bad and the development of what is good. So far there is solid - 
ground. Standing on this the imagination builds its many- 
fashioned temples, setting forth this power as a definite person, 
and writing out the epic of his career on earth. No such mag- 
nificent theme was ever offered to human lips or pen. No such 
majestic utterances have ever been called forth as came from 
those ancient Hebrew bards and seers to whom it fell to be 
caught up into the glory of this great fact. But, if we would 
save ourselves from endless confusion, we must bear in mind 
that our epic is only founded on a general fact, and that all de- 
finite pictures of the Eternal and of his doings are fanciful. 
Very beautiful, priceless, as pictures, they may be, just as the 
myth of the Sun is beautiful, which in one way and another is 
told by every race of men, how that it is born afresh of the dawn 
every morning and dies every night ; but, like this myth, they 
all become thoroughly false and worthless when taken for sober 
recitals of facts. 

As to all Scriptural or other accounts of future bliss or woe, 
nothing is more manifest than that these must be fanciful. 
Whoever definitely describes the state of mortals after death 
has only imagination to draw from, and we are unjust to the 
speaker to treat his work as we would the report of a scientific 
engineer. These pictures, in Dante, in the Apocalypse, 
or elsewhere, are to be taken for day-dreams, not for dogmas. , 
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The imagination speaks in them, not the reason; the nature 
of the case precludes any other supposition; therefore, if 
we are satisfied of the speaker that he is neither insane nor insin- 
cere, we ought to acquit him of any pretense to describe an 
actual objective reality. 

The key to the whole matter is the fact with which we set out, 
to wit, the existence of a power which in the struggle of life 
secures a certain advantage to truth as against error, to virtue 
as against vice, and even to beauty as against ugliness; a power 
which gives an upward tendency to things, and holds the world 
from the very dust-atoms of the primeval chaos up to man, in 
acareer of progress. Viewed in its relation to morality this 
power nourishes uprightness and obstructs the course of evil, 
so that in process of time wrong surely gives place to right. It 
manifests itself very little after the human fashion. There are 
no signs of haste or discouragement. There is no inclination 
shown to answer the prayer which human impatience has been 
making, time out of mind, for a coup de main, a sudden uplift- 
ing of the righteous and overthrow of the wicked, an ushering 
in of the millenium. On the contrary, we mark rather a patient, 
unobtrusive energy, slowly shaping the course of events to the 
ultimate elevation of mankind. With an exceeding beauty it 
has been said of this power that it ‘‘loves righteousness and 
hates iniquity ;’ but it will not have too brilliant the rewards 
of well-doing, lest virtue itself be emptied of its worth; nor 
sin too deadly, lest through sheer selfishness or cowardice some 
should escape hell who are fittest to be sent there. 

The very terms ‘‘ Rewards’”’ and ‘‘Punishments,’’ as used in 
reference to the natural consequences of human actions, must be 
considered figurative. The ideas they involve are true enough 
to the imagination, but undemonstrable to the reason. The 
reason knows only that certain results follow certain courses of 
conduct, that the march of events is set with an upward direc- 
tion, giving a preference to good over evil, so that in the long 
run it is well with the righteous and ill with the wicked. The 
superior character has the universe pledged in its favor, as in the 
physical world the superior organism is backed by the whole 
force of nature. The inferior in morals is under the same doom 
that inferiority has ever been under, since the first quiver of life 
was manifested on this planet. 





THE STRUGGLES OF SCIENCE. 
By D. E. pe Lara. 


Science, per se, though valuable as a means, is utterly useless 
asanend. Its usefulness lies in its applicability; for instance, 
of what use would be a knowledge of astronomy, or of the 
spheroidal form of the earth, unless the knowledge were made 
subservient to another science, that of navigation, for example. 
So it is with anatomy. The most intimate acquaintance with the 
animal structure is utterly useless unless as a means to promote 
health and save life. This observation may apply to the vari- 
ous rudiments—the foundation of all science, all knowledge— 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Hence the uselessness (or very 
nearly so) of aérostation or aérial navigation. It has never been 
of any utility, and it is extremely doubtful whether it ever 
will be. 

Nor can it be denied that the first or earliest scientific in- 
quiries were the offspring of curiosity only, though subsequently 
they sprang from the useful desire to discover facts, to ascer- 
tain truths, and not the desire or even expectation to render 
them useful by rendering the discoveries subservient to human 
wants. 

What is most remarkable is the fact, that every discovery in 
science has not only had to struggle with opposition ; but every 
fact which is discovered, every truth which is demonstrated, 
has been denied. The attempts, the researches and investiga- 
tions have beencondemned. Toarouse opposition and condemna- 
tion, it was enough that truths—that facts tended to enlarge the 
mind, to enlighten mankind ; and many men who proved subse- 
quently to have been benefactors of their species have been de- 
nounced as visionaries, impostors, and not seldom as blasphemers. 
Eveny man that ever endeavored and even now endeavors to in- 
form, to enlighten his fellow-men, whether morally, socially, or 
religiously, is regarded with apprehension, if not with aversion or 
hatred, simply because no step in advance can be made in science, 
that is in fact a truth, without forcing prejudice, ignorance, and 
superstition to draw a step back. 

Columbus, convinced by reasoning that the end of the world 
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was not at the horrison at the end of the ocean at his feet, was 
sneered at—mocked. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, and Jenner, of the inoculation with the cowpock, 
both men than whom none others have ever bestowed greater 
benefits upon mankind, were treated as dangerous characters, 
visionaries, lunatics. The latter was denounced from the pul- 
pit as a sinner, as one who dared to fly in the face of Provi- 
dence, and parents were threatened with the pains and suffer- 
ings of hell hereafter, should they submit to the vaccination 
of their children. Franklin, too, was denounced as a sinner, as 
an atheist because he had subdued the lightning to his will. 
Gaillileo is believed to have been deprived of sight for having 
dared to assert that the world revolves round the sun. 
Galvani, Priestly, Fulton, Luther, all have been denounced, con- 
demned, and hundreds with them have had to go through the 
same struggle. Nay, accomplished facts, witnessed by 
thousands, have been declared impossibilities and represented 
as impositions. I remember the opening day of the railroad 
between Manchester and Liverpool in England. I was in one 
of the cars. A few days later I read the following paragraph in 
one of the newspapers published at Hamburg. It was headed 
thus : 


‘“CREDULITY OF THE ENGLISH.” 


‘One of the English papers relates the following story : Yes- 
terday, was opened the railway between Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. A train of many coaches, drawn by alocomotive steam engine, 
and carrying many hundreds of passengers, was propelled from 
Liverpool to Manchester and back again, a distance between thirty 
and forty miles, within one hour. This train, which must have 
weighed many hundreds of tons, was drawn, not by horses, but 
by@ machine, and the machine itself was set in motion by 
steam, or the vapor issuing from a comparatively very small 
quantity of boiling water. Even so far extends the credtlity 
of the English.”’ . 

Some years ago, an Englishman introduced into Spain a turn- 
ing lathe, such as is used by chairmakers in England and other 
countries. It was rejected. The Spanish wheelwright prefer- 
ring to sit on the ground, holding the chisel between his toes, 
and the string of a bow, formed out of a rod of iron, a cane, or 
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fragment of a hoop twisted round the stick of wood, and guid- 
ing this bow as a fiddler moves the bow of a violin, backward 
and forward. I have often seen them at their work, and their 
workmanship was good. But the following two instances will, 
perhaps, prove more than any other, the enmity entertained 
against science, progress, and civilization, by the friends and 
promoters of ignorance, prejudice, superstition, and untruth. 
There is a Spanish proverb which says, menos sabemos mas 
creemos (the less we know, the more we shall believe). There is 


also an Italian proverb, the equivalent of the Spanish. It goes 


even further. Chinon saniente, non dubita de niente (he who. 


knows nothing doubts nothing). Thus, if a man, kept in ignor- 
ance, be told that the moon is a Chesshire cheese, he will 
deem it a religious duty to believe it. I remember when I was a 
child, my religious teacher telling me that on the sun was im- 
pressed the face of Moses, and that the moon was a portrait of 
Aaron. Of course, I believed it ¢ken—I must, however, confess 
that that belief has been very much shaken. Another religious 
teacher in a charity school in London, not many years since, 
told his pupils in my presence, that in a well in the yard at- 
tached to the schoul, was a lost soul or evil spirit. 

The city of Norcia, in what were formerly the papal dominions, 
was, from time immemorial, a little, independent republic, which, 
though nominally subject to the Pope, was governed by its own 
laws. One of these was, that no man who could either read or 
write was eligible to any office of honor or trust, ‘‘ because’ the 
Norcians had been taught that ‘‘ knowledge was the source of 
all evil.’’* 

In the year 1444, Caxton published the first book ever printed in 
England. In 1474, the Bishop of London, in a convocation 
of his clergy, said, ‘‘if we do not destroy this dangerous inven- 
tion, it will one day destroy us.”’ 

The inveteracy of Gregory the Great against learning was so 
excéssive that he not only was angry with the Archbishop of 
Vienna for suffering grammar to be taught in his diocese, but he 
studied to write bad Latin himself, and boasted that he scorned 


to conform to the rules of grammar, whereby he might seem to 
resemble a heathen. 





* There are cities in this world where the law seems to be in force that no respect- 
able or responsible man shall be eligible to office, but that offices shall be filled by the 
gnorant, the coarse, the ill-bred, and that these must not even be natives of the country 
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In the reign of Charles the Second of Spain, a company of 
capitalists in Holland proposed to the Spanish government to 
render the Manzanares navigable from Madrid to the Tagus, and 
the latter river likewise up to Lisbon. The company would 
furnish all the capital without requiring any subsidy from the 
government. 

The project was submitted to the council of Castile. Part of 
the lay members were in favor of the project, which, had it been 
carried out, would have proved of incalculable benefit, not only 
to both Spain and Portugal, but to the commerce of the world. 
The deliberations were, however, protracted during an immoder- 
ately long time, owing to the strenuous and determined oppo- 
sition of the bishop-president, and his adherents, and the fol- 
lowing were the results, as set forth in the answer given to the 
originators of the project: ‘‘Had it pleased the Creator to ren- 
der these two rivers navigable, He would have done so when He 
created the world ; and as He could have done so then, He could 
do it now, if such were His will, ‘without requiring any help 
from sinful man ; and whereas, God has not seen fit to make 
them navigable, it must be evident that they ought not to be so. 
Any attempt to render them navigable would therefore be a 
violation of the Divine law, and a most daring and unwarranted 
presumption, to correct the defects and imperfections which 
God has designedly introduced in His works. It is true that 
such a canal would facilitate the interchange of the produce of 
the soil, but if one province was designed by Providence to pro- 
duce the grape, and another wheat, man ought not to counter- 
act the designs of Providence by attempting either to plant the 
vine in the province where wheat ought to grow, or sow wheat 
where he ought to plant the vine. God had placed obstructions 
in the way which man has not the right to remove.”’ 

Comment on such piety and wisdom is superfluous. The con- 
dition of the country itself furnishes a complete commentary. 

Some twenty years ago a worthy and pious ecclesiastic 
preached a sermon wherein he denounced the sinfulness of 
travelling on railroads, and condemned the building of locomo- 
tive engines. The following is an extract, translated nearly ver- 
batim : 

‘*God,”’ said he, ‘‘hath given to man legs to serve as instru- 
ments of locomotion ; but, as if it were not sufficiently sinful to 
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ride in a carriage drawn by swift horses, he must even attempt 
to exceed that degree of swiftness which it hath pleased the All- 
wise Creator to bestow on these animals, and he builds himself 
iron horses, as the wicked of old built towers to ascend into 
Heaven. Where the Creator hath placed solid mountains, the 
daring hand of man levels or perforates them. The valleys 
scooped out by the Creator’s hand man fills up. The land di- 
vided by rivers man daringly reunites by throwing bridges 
across from bank to bank. Water, which was intended to be 
the beverage for man and beast, this puny creature, man, by 
the application of fire, expands into a vapor, to inhale which is 
death. What does he care! His iron horse must be fed. And 
the rulers of the land, God’s anointed, stand by and look on! 
nay, encourage and even patronize the evil and sin which it is 
their solemn duty to check, if not to prevent.’’ 

Some thirty or thirty-five years since, other branches of sci- 
ence were denounced as sinful by an equally worthy, and, we 
are in charity bound to believe, sincere ecclesiastic in Italy. It 
was on the occasion of a balloon ascent by, I think, a French 
aéronaut. I had the privilege of being edified by the dis- 
course, the substance of which I will endeavor to give in as 
condensed a form as possible. 

‘*God,”’ said he, ‘“‘hath said to man, ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.’ Now, some of you may imagine 
that this is merely the announcement of a future fact, or, per- 
haps, even a figure of speech, and nothing more. Let me tell 
you that this is an injunction, a command. Man is therefore 
bound to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. But how does 
he obey the Divine command? Does he turn up the soil with a 
spade that he may sweat whilst he labors? Not he, indeed! 
He invents the plow and lets the ox or horse sweat for him. 
But as if this were not a sufficiently daring violation of God’s 
command, discarding the plow and the slow and patient motion 
of the horse or ox, he has just invented the steam-plow. Need 
I tell you that this is an invention of the God-forsaken English ! 
Can this invention be less than doubly sinful ? 

‘¢ The sea was created to be a habitation for the fishes, as the 
fishes were to live in the sea. Man has no more right to live in 
the water than fishes have a right to graze in the meadows. 
Yet man, wicked, daring man, traverses the ocean from east to 
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west, from pole to pole, and daringly defying the spirit which, 
we are told in the Scripture, moves upon the surface of the deep, 
but to which we have given the name of wind, makes himself 
equal to the waterfowl by constructing a machine, provided with 
revolving wings, so as to enable him to live in the liquid element 
as if he were a duck born and bred! 

But even worse than that. Not satisfied with being driven by the 
winds and obeying their motions as God commands them to 
blow, he actually sneers at them—sets them at defiance. Dis- 
daining God’s dispensations, he has recourse to fire to generate 
steam—compelling the water itself to subdue the water—steers 
in the very eye of the storm, boldly opposing the prow of his 
vessel to the waves, infuriated at his presumption, pierces them, 
cuts them asunder, rides upon them, dives under them, and 
pursues his course in mockery of the laws of Nature’s God! 

‘* And does man stop there? Alas, no! Horror beyond all 
horrors! Earth is not wide enough for him, the ocean not suf- 
ficiently expansive. He must ascend the skies, cleave the air, 
invade the domain of the eagle, visit the clouds, and gaze at 
the sun whilst the thunder is rolling, and the lightning flashing, 
and the hurricane roaring at his feet! Yet he ascends alive right 
up into—thank God, not quite into—Heaven. No balloon will 
take him thither. The gates of Heaven are not wide enough to 
admit entrance to such an immense balloon ; and we cannot get 
into Heaven either by science, by steam, or by machinery ! Aye, 
every foot he ascends will lower him a thousand miles deeper 
into hell, that lake of brimstone and fire, whereon no ship can 
sail in safety, where no water is to be had for love or money to 
generate steam. There he may swim like afish, but in a liquid, 
burning lake, where no balloon can rise high enough to clear him 
from the scorching flames and stifling smoke, etc.” 

So much for the struggle of science with ignorance, supersti- 
tion and prejudice ; and yet, however severe the struggle, science 
has already conquered much, and in the end will crush them all, 
and blot its enemies out of existence. 

Should misfortune overtake, retrench, work harder, but never 
fly ; confront difficulties with unflinching perseverance. Should 
you then fail, you will be honored ; but shrink, and you will be 
despised. 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, AS A PHILOSOPHER AND 
REFORMER. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB. 


By Cnar.Les SoTHERAN. 
(Concluded.) 


To the current Irish questions Shelley devoted much of his 
time, and took up his residence in Dublin, to aid the indepen- 
dence of Ireland, which might, under proper treatment, have 
been made one of the brightest spots in the British Dominions; 
but the inhabitants of which, owing to centuries of English mis- 
rule and oppression, had, in certain parts, fallen into a condi- 
tion not much superior to that of those of Central Africa. 
When we contemplate what Ireland was before the Norman and 
Saxon had set their feet there, the most prejudiced antagonist 
of the Celtic race cannot but be astonished at the picture pre- 
sented to us after their usurpation. When Saxondom was in a 
state of barbarism, this branch of the Celts was civilized. 


Aldfred, king of the Northumbrian Saxons, has givenus the 


experiences of a Saxon in Ireland over a thousand years ago. 
In a poem of his own composing, he tells us that he found 
‘‘noble, prosperous sages,’ ‘‘learning, wisdom, welcome, and 
protection,” ‘‘ kings, queens, and royal bards, in every species 
of poetry well skilled. Happiness, comfort, and pleasure,’’ the 
people ‘‘famed for justice, hospitality, lasting vigor, fame,”’ 
and ‘‘long blooming beauty, hereditary vigor’’— and the mon- 
arch concludes his really curious account by saying: 
“T found in the fair, sunfaced Leinster, 

From Dublin to Slewmargy, 

Long-living men, health, prosperity, 

Bravery, hardihood and traffic. 


I found from Ara to Gle, 

In the rich country of Ossory, 
Sweet fruit, strict jurisdiction, 
Men of truth, chess-playing. 


I found in the great fortress of Meath 
Valor, hospitality, and truth, 
Bravery, purity, and mirth— ® 
The protection of all Ireland. 
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I found the aged of strict morals, 

The historians recording truth— 

Each good, each benefit that I have sung, 
In Ireland I have seen.” 

Such is the statement of King Aldfred, and the Venerable 
Bede informs us that in Ireland, Saxons and other foreigners 
were ‘‘hospitably received, entertained and educated, furnished 
with books, etc., all gratuitously.”’ 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century, I find, after careful 
study in the Leabhar-Gabhala, the annals of the four masters of 
Clonmacnoise, of Loch Cé, and other historical records, the 
same continued apparent prosperity, but after the English took 
possession of the larger portion of the country, only the records 
of anarchy, despotism, and misery. Before the Reformation, or 
so long as the English settlers remained within the pale, Ireland 
had been as happy as Ultramontanism would allow, but from 
the accession of Elizabeth and the consequent attempted enforce- 
ment of a new theology, against the wishes of the people, a 
fearful succession of despotism is revealed. To force Protestant- 
ism on the Irish, Catholicism was put down by the most strin-— 
gent laws—the torture chamber never empty, the scaffold rarely 
free from executions, the seaports closed, and manufactures 
forbidden to be exported ; ‘‘black laws’ of a most iniquitous 
character, exceeding in ingenuity the devices of Tilly or Tor- 
quemada, placed on the statute book. The punishment for 
being a recusant Catholic, or Papist, was death, and it is a 
known fact that one Protestant commander, Sir William Cole, 
of Fermanagh, made his soldiers massacre in a short period 
‘‘seven thousand of the vulgar sort,” as Borlase informs us. 
Elsewhere the English behaved in the same manner, and on the 
authority of Bishop Moran it is asserted that the Puritans of 
the North shot down Catholics as wild beasts, and made it their 
business ‘to imbrue their swords in the hearts’ blood of the 
male children.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, in their valuable work 
on Ireland, state that the possessors of the whole province of 
Ulster were driven out under pain of mortal punishment from 
their homes and lands, without roof over their heads, to be pent 
up in the most barren portion of Connaught, where to pass a 
certain boundary line was instant death without trial, and 
where it was commonly said, ‘‘There is not wood enough to 
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hang a man, water enough to drown him, nor earth enough to 
bury him.’”’ One hundred thousand Catholics were sold as. 
slaves to the West Indian and North American planters by the 
public authority of the Cromwellian government. Such was. 
the way these Christians showed their love for their fellow 
Christians, and can it be wondered that ever since then there- 
has been one continual succession of uprisings in that most un- 
happy country ? As the sinew of Ireland’s people in this country 
were driven by necessity, fleeing from the terrors of starvation 
and insufficient existence at home, so were the best of the race 
in the two previous centuries necessitated to tly to the European 
continent, where we find them enrolled, for instance, in the 
service of the King of France, and having revenge on their op- 
pressors on the field of Fontenoy. Elsewhere in every country 
of Europe do we discover them or their descendants in the front 
ranks, and at the helm of affairs—in Spain, O’Donnell and 
Prim ; in France, Mac Mahon and Lally Tollendal ; in Austria, 
O’Taafe and Maguire. 

When Shelley arrived in Dublin in 1812, he soon found him- 
self joined to the body of the Repeal party, which was endeavor- 
ing to obtain back the parliament which had been stolen from 
them by British gold, less than a quarter of a century before, 
and to have the Catholic Emancipation Bill made law. He 
published two remarkable political pamphlets, in those days 
the only mode by which a statesman could appeal to the people, 
in which it may be noticed how well he could write in a pop- 
ular style, to effectually serve a purpose. They also prove 
his enthusiasm for the liberty of discussion, and how, although 
he was always willing to treat on politics alone, he was pre- 
occupied with metaphysical questions which continually crop 
out. 

In the first, which he called An Address to the Irish People, 
and wrote during the first week of his residence in Ireland, 
he commences by eulogizing the Irish, explains to them that 
all religions are good which make men good, and shows that, 
being neither Protestant nor Catholic, he can offer the olive: 
branch to each. He then points out the weak spots in each 
other’s conduct in the past, the necessity of toleration, and the 
crime of persecution—how different this was to what Christ 
taught ! 
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He endeavors to prove that arms should not be used—that 
the French Revolution, although undertaken with the best in- 
tentions, ended badly because force was employed. He recom- 
mends sobriety, regularity and thought; for the Irish not to 
appeal to bloodshed, but to agitate determinedly for Catholic 
emancipation and repeal, which should be ensured through the 
use of moral persuasion. And concluding with an appeal to 
Catholic and Protestant to bear with each other, using mildness 
and benevolence, and to mutually organize a society which 


“Shall serve as a bond to its members for the purpose of virtue, happiness, liberty 
and wisdom by the means of intellectual opposition to grievances,” 


he winds up by saying: 


‘* Adieu, my friends! May every sun that shines on your green island see the annihi 
ation of an abuse, and the birth of an embryon of melioration! |Your own hearts—may 
they become the shrines of-purity and freedom, and never may smoke to the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness ascend from the polluted altar of their devotion.” 


In a postscript to this pamphlet, he urges 


“A plan of amendment and regeneration in the moral and political state of society, 
on a comprehensive and systematic philanthroyy which shall be sure, though slow in its 
projects ; and as it is without the rapidity and dan,er of revolution, so will it be devoid 
of the time-servingness of temporizing reform ;” 


and quotes Lafayette: 


“A name endeared byfits peerless bearer to every lover of the human race, ‘For a 
nation to love liberty, it is sufficient that she knows it to be free; it is sufficient that she 
wills it.” af 

His other Dublin pamphlet, A Proposal for an Association 
of Philanthropists, consists of remarks of the same character 
as the former, but he gives a summary of the French Revolu- 
tion, which he endeavors to clear from the slurs which had been 
cast thereon. The information has come down to us through 
one of Shelley’s biographers, that he spoke at several meetings 
in Dublin. At the one in which he made his first appearance in 
public he aroused a large assembly to enthusiasm by his fervid 
eloquence, and yet, notwithstanding all his efforts, his toleration 
unfortunately became the great stumbling-block in his attempts 
on behalf of Ireland, for we learn that at another meeting of 
patriots : ’ 

“So much ill-will against the Protestants was shown, that Shelley was provoked to 
remark that the Protestants were fellow-Christians and fellow-subjects, and were therefore 
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entitled to equal rights and equal toleration with the Papists. Of course, he was forth- 
with interrupted by savage yells. A fierce uproar ensued, and the denouncer of bigotry 
was compelled to be silent. At the same meeting, and afterward, he was even threatened 


with personal violence, and the police suggested to him the propriety of quitting the 
country.” 


By many it has been said that Shelley was unsuccessful in 
his self-imposed task, but he was simply before his time, and no 
wonder, when we remember the condition uf Ireland at the time 
of his visit. 

We know to-day that much of what he demanded has been 
conceded to Ireland by liberal English governments. An alien 
Church has been disestablished ; public education, Catholic 
emancipation, and a good deal more, has been given. In the 
late repeal movement, the young Ireland party, the Fenian 
organization, and the present Home Rule agitation, we find, as 
Shelley wished, Catholic and Protestant working arm in arm, their 
colors being an admixture of orange and green—a healthy sign. 

Those who dislike this noble people—for the name of those 
who are fond of shouting ‘‘No Irish need apply” is legion—I 
would recommend to think calmly over Irish history, to remem- 
ber the frightful outrages put upon this generous, warm-hearted, 
and impulsive race for centuries, and read up Froude, Mitchell, 
Goldwin-Smith, McGee, Moran, and other Irish historians. 

We know what the Irish are capable of, and that in Ireland, 
as here, after a generation or two of education, the old theo. 
logical belief becomes by a gradual process less and less strong. 

On September 6th, 1819, a red letter day was added to the 
English calendar, through the slaughter by cavalry of a number 
of unarmed men, who were agitating, peaceably, for the rights 
of labor. This is known to posterity as the ‘‘Peterloo Mas- 
sacre,”’? and happened in Manchester, on the site of the present 
superb Free Trade Hall, erected by the Free Traders to com- 
memorate the ultimate triumph of their cause over the capital- 
ists, who, in the manufacturing districts, were, until a few years 
back, always aided by the military in putting down strikes or 
demands for increase of wages. 

At the time of this outrage Shelley was in Italy ; in conse- 
quence of it his attention was concentrated more than previously 
on the labor question, and he immediately composed half a 
dozen inspiriting poems, full of the fire of genius; in one of 
which he calls, with a voice of thunder, to the 
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I. 

“Men of England ! wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 
Wherefore weave, with toil and care, 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


II. 
Wherefore feed and clothe and save, 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat—nay, drink your blood? 


III. 
Wherefore, bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge, 
That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 


IV. 
Have ye leisure, comfort, calm, 
Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm ? 
Or what is ’t ye buy so dear 
With your pain, and with your fear? 


V. 
The seed ye sow, another reaps ; 
The wealth ye find another keeps ; 
The robes ye weave, another wears ; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


VI. 
Sow seed—but let no tyrant reap ; 
Find wealth—let no impostor heap ; 
Weave robes—let not the idle wear ; 
Forge arms—in your defence to bear. 


VII. 
Shrink to your cellars, holes, and cells ; 
In halls ye deck, another dwells. 
Why shake the chains ye wrought? Ye see 
The steel ye tempered, glance on ye ! 


VIII. 


With plough and spade, and hoe and loom, 
‘Trace your grave, and build your tomb, 
And weave your winding sheet, till fair 
England be your sepulchre !” 


By far the finest composition brought out by this occasion 


was the ‘‘ Masque of Anarchy,” a magnificent poem of ninety- 
Vou. V—47. 
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one verses. ‘‘Anarchy”’ he describes as riding ‘‘ona white 
horse,’’* in alliance with theology and statecraft, and whose ad- 
mirers were ‘‘lawyers and priests.” 

After a series of powerful delineations, he describes slavery 
and freedom, justice, wisdom, peace and love, in exquisite 
terms. Then he turns to their lamps—science, poetry, and 
thought, which make secure ‘‘ the lot of the dwellers in the cot.”’ 

He advises ‘‘That, on some spot of English ground, should 
be convened a great assembly of the fearless and the free, 
who shall come from the bounds of the English coast, and 
from every hut, village, and town, where, for other’s misery. 
and their own, they live, to suffer, and to mean.”” Also, 


“From the workhouse and the prison, 
Where, pale as corpses newly risen, 
Women, children, young and old, 
Groan for pain, and weep for cold ; 


‘From the haunts of daily life, 
Where is waged the daily strife 
With common wants and common cares, 
Which sow the human heart with tares.” 


When face to face with their oppressors, no force should 
be used, but instead 
“strong and simple words, 
Keen to wound as sharpened swords, 
And wide as targes let them be, 
With their shade to cover ye.” 


The description of the Peterloo massacre which follows, is one 
of the finest pieces of composition in the language, and the poem 
concludes by calling the ‘‘Menof England, Heirs of Glory, He- 
roes of Unwritten Story,” to 


“ Rise like lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable NUMBER ! 
Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep had fall’n on you ; 
“YE ARE MANY—THEY ARE FEW.’ ” 


In a pamphlet, written ostensibly on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, he calls attention to the fact that three men had been 
executed in the interests of the ‘‘big-hearted and generous 


* This doubtless alludes to the House of Hanover, the principal charge on whose 
armorial bearings is a white horse. 
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capitalists,’’ of whom we now-a-days hear so much from their 
interested admirers, but whose wings are now fortunately 
clipped.” 

Shelley considered that there was no real wealth but man’s 
labor, and that speculators pandering to selfishness, the twin- 
sister of debased theology, took a pride in the production of 
useless articles of luxury and ostentation. Imbued with this 
spirit, a man of wealth imagines himself a patriot when employ- 
ing laborers on the erection of a mansion, or a woman of fashion 
indulging in luxurious dress, fancies she is aiding the laboring 
poor. He observes of such instances as these : 


“Who does not see that this is a remedy which aggravates, whilst it palliates the 
countless diseases of society? The poor are set to labor—for what? Not the food for 
which they famish ; not the blankets for want of which their babes are frozen by the cold 
of their miserable hovels ; not those comforts of civilization without which civilized man 
is far more miserable than the meanest savage, oppressed as he is by all its insidious evils, 
within the daily and taunting prospect of its innumerable benefits assiduously exhibited 
before him j;no, for the pride of power, for the miserable isolation of pride, for the 
false pleasures of the hundredth part of society.” 


Labor is required for physical, and leisure for moral improve- 
ment. What is wanted, he considered, is a state to combine 
the advantages of both and have the evils of neither. In fact, 
any unnecessary labor which deprives the race of intellectual 
gain, and all times not required for the manufacture of com- 
modities which are necessary for the subsistence of humanity, 
should be occupied only in mental or physical culture. 

Shelley lays down as a principle that commerce is the venal 
interchange of what human art or nature yields, and which 
should not be purchased by wealth, but demanded by want. 
Labor and commerce, when badly regulated, scatter withering 
curses and open 


“The doors to premature and violent death, 
To penury, famine, and full-fed disease.” 


Wealth was a living God, who rules in scorn, and whom 
peasants, nobles, priests, and kings blindly reverence, and by 
whom everything is sold—the light of heaven, earth’s produce, 
the peace of outraged conscience, the most despicable things, 
every object of life, and even life itself. 

In a proper condition of society, which should be strictly co- 
operative, there would necessarily be no pauperism, and 
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’ “No meditative signs of selfishness, 
No jealous intercourse of wretched gain, 
No balancings of prudence, cold and long ; 
In just and equal measure all is weighed ; 
One scale contains the sum of human weal, 
And one the good man’s heart.” 


The fruits of Shelley’s enunciations on the labor and capital 
' questions, and the school of political economists to which he 
belonged, have made wondrous progress. The world is begin- 
ning to see that labor has the unrestricted right of coalition, that 
there should be only a standard day’s work, according to the 
wants of society, with prohibition of labor for at least one day 
in the week ; that legislation is required for the protection of 
the life and health of the working man, and that mines, factories, 
and workshops should be strictly controlled by sanitary officers 
selected by labor ; that no children’s work should be permitted, 
or women’s, which may be considered unhealthy; that prison 
work should be regulated, and that laborers’ co-operative and 
benevolent societies should be administered independently of 
the State. 

Liberals must learn from their enemies, must organize and let 
the ramifications of unshackled thought spread through the lands, 
and must, above all, conserve the control of education. Where- 
ever there is a church or chapel, let there be beside it a hall or 
club, in which shall be inculcated the simple doctrines of a pure, 
integralised religion. 

On the statute book of England there yet remains a law di- 
rected against the freedom of the press and discussion ; to even 
discuss the question of the divinity of Christ was considered 
blasphemy, and the person so offending was punished most se- 
verely by the criminal laws. At the present time this wretched 
remnant of the dark ages is practically a dead letter. The 
friends of Shelley suffered from this most intolerant spirit. 
Keats, it is believed by many, was wounded unto death for dar- 
ing to speak on behalf of freedom, and we are given glimpses 
in the Adonais of his feelings on the subject; Leigh Hunt 
and his brother were imprisoned and fined for the same; the 
publisher of the pirated edition of Shelley’s Queen Mab was 
cast into Newgate ; Eaton, a London bookseller, had been sen- 
tenced by Lord Ellenborough to a lengthened incarceration, for 
publishing Paine’s Age of Reason, and hundreds of others suf- 
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fered similarly. The abominable circumstance of Eaton’s con- 
viction caused great uproar; the Marquis of Wellesley, in the 
House of Lords, stated it was ‘‘contrary to the mild spirit of the 
Christian religion ; for no sanction can be found under that dis- 
pensation which will warrant a government to impose disabilities 
and penalties upon any man on account of his religious opin- 
ions.’”’ Shelley, who was then only nineteen years of age, and 
had himself suffered from bigotry at Oxford, threw himself pub- 
licly into the controversy with great vehemence, with ‘‘a com- 
position of great eloquence and logical exactness of reasoning, 
and the truths which it contains on the subject of universal tol- 
eration are now generally admitted.’’ Lady Shelley, from whom 
I have just quoted, says that her husband’s father, ‘‘ from his 
earliest boyhood to his latest years, whatever varieties of opinion 
may have marked his intellectual course, never for a moment 
swerved from the noble doctrine of unbounded liberty of thought 
and speech. To him the rights of intellect were sacred ; and all 
kings, teachers, or priests who sought to circumscribe the activ- 
ity of discussion, and to check by force the full development of 
the reasoning powers, he regarded as enemies to the independ- 
ence of man, who did their utmost to destroy the spiritual 
essence of our being.”’ 

To Shelley’s able advocacy, and to his appeals against the 
stamping out of political and social truths opposed to custom, 
particularly the celebrated letter to Lord Ellenborough, it can- 
not be denied that the toleration now enjoyed in Great Britain 
owes much. 

Shelley was one of those who most earnestly deprecated pun- 
ishment by death. In his early years, if a man stole a sheep, 
or shot a hare, committed forgery or larceny, was a recusant 
catholic or a wizard,. there was, on his conviction, but one pen- 
alty meted out—death. To Shelley’s sensitive nature, this 
painted and tinged everything around him with an aspect of 
blood. In one of his political pamphlets, summoning all his 
energies, he depicts in fearful colors, the depraved example of 
an execution—how it brutalized the race, and how it was the duty 
of man not to commit murder on his fellow-man, in the name 
of the laws. The abolition of the first of these, he stated that 
reformers should propose on the eve of a great political change. 
He considered that the punishment by death harbored revenge and 
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retaliation, which legislation should be the means of eradica- 
ting, and he urged that 


“Governments which derive their institutions from the existence of circumstances of bar- 
barism and violence, with some rare exceptions, perhaps, are bloody in proportion as they 
are despotic, and form the manners of their subjects to a sympathy with their own spirit.” 

In England, as in many other countries, capital punishment is 
now only employed on conviction of murder or high treason. 
In Spain and Italy it was totally abolished, on the foundation 
of their young republics. Thus have the labors of Shelley, and 
other reformers for the good of humanity, aided to extinguish 
crime made law. 

Cruelty to animals was another reform agitated by Shelley. 
His love for the animal kingdom and hatred of blood-shedding, 
was so great, that he personally carried the passion to such an 
extent as to become a vegetarian, and endeavored to induce 
others to be the same, in an admirable argument of some length 
in the notes to ‘‘ Queen Mab.”’ 

The subject of the Rights of Women is approached and expa- 
tiated on, perhaps learnedly, by individuals utterly incompetent 
to deal with the question. Such persons, frequently armed with 
Sunday-school platitudes, believing in the inferiority of women, 
consequent on the supposed fall, and doubtless with heads paved 
with good intentions, as a certain place is said to be, do more 
harm than good to the cause. This is not wanted, and is worse 
than useless. To found a real republic on a solid basis, it can 
be legislated for only by removing the ancient landmarks by a 
gradual process, and coming face to face with a new order of 
things, without bias or prejudice borrowed from the past. Thus 
that noble woman, Mary Wolstonecraft, as well as John Stuart 
Mill, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and numerous others, have treated 
this all-important question, which cannot be shirked by the race. 
True reformers ask: What was the condition of the sex in the 
past? Look down the revolving cycles and note. In ancient 
Egypt, woman in the upper classes was almost the equal of man, 
and although, like Cleopatra, she could wield the sceptre, yet in 
the lower her condition was wretched ; in Asia, a mere slave and 
object of Zenana lust; in savagedom, a beast of burthen. In 
Rome and Greece, Shelley shall tell the story : 


“ Among the ancient Greeks the male sex, one half of the human race, received the 
highest cultivation and refinement ; whilst the other, so far as intellect is concerned, were 
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educated as slaves, and were raised but few degrees in all that related to moral or intel- 
lectual excellence above the condition of savages. * * * The Roman women held 
a higher consideration in society, and were esteemed almost as the equal partners with their 
husbands in the regulation of domestic economy and the education of their children.” 


Regard the incidents of a Jewish wooing, in which the woman 
had no voice, and of the marriage, the infernal punishments for 
adultery, and the accounts of the seraglios of the Hebrew kings 
equalled only by Turkish harems, and some of the passages in 
the inspired Book of Numbers, for instance, in which the horri- 
ble truth is frequently too evident, and only equalled by the fact 
that after lust had played out its passion, unfortunate women, 
taken in captivity, could, by divine command, be turned adrift 
to rot or starve. In Christian Feudalism we find nothing much 
better. If I have read history correctly, and I may be wrong— 
the upper-grade women in medieval Europe, who were adored, 
not with love, but with lascivious and sensual worship, by Chris- 
tian knights and troubadours, and who, like criminals to the 
halter, were forced, rarely with their own consent, into the arms 
of men they disliked or had never seen, or were placed in con- 
ventual houses against their wills. Of the lower-grade women, I 
need only offer one example—and that is sufficient to show 
their awful degradation; the French and German feudal lord 
had the right of cuissage, or, in plain English, the embraces of 
his serf-retainer’s bride on the marriage night. 

Shelley considered that in consequence of all this, men had 
forgotten their duties to the other sex, and that even at the 
time at which he lived woman was still in great social bondage, 
improperly educated, tied down by restrictions, and refused 
participation in the higher positions of labor. He called not in 
vain, against the inequality of the sexes, and asserted that wo- 
man’s position must and should be altered by forgetting the 
tyranny of the past, and, be determined, for the good of the 
future. 

We should be rejoiced that eloquent exponents of the abom- 
inations of former ages, the evils of the present, and the proper 
position of the future, are now hard at work. The ‘‘Women’s 
Rights”’ party is up teaching men their duties on every conti- 
nent; in distant India, the Brahmo Somaj is battling, not vain- 
ly, against the horrors of the Zenana, and in conservative Eng- 
fand, which has been stormed, and the forlorn hope is now 
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taking possession of the citadel ; everywhere it is the same. 
Yes, woman, thanks to Shelley and the reformers, is about to be 
emancipated and free ; free to earn her living, how, where, and 
when she likes; the equal of man, who shall no longer play such 
fantastic tricks as he did in the past, in proof of his dignity and 
superiority. The fourth of July is not long past and gone; I 
trust that in the dim vista of the future, our descendants will 
keep a national holiday, or a day to be set apart on which shall 
be celebrated the ‘‘ Declaration of the Independence of Women,” 
and then, perhaps, Shelley’s description of woman in the “ Ep- 
isychidion’’ will be more apparent: 


“ Seraph of heaven ! too gentle to be human, 
Veiling beneath the radiant form of woman 
All that is unsupportable in thee, 

Of light, and love, and immortality.” 


I now approach a very delicate portion of my essay : the ques- 
tion of the marriage relation. By many it is scouted with much 
virtuous indignation, but I conceive that the liberal, who, like 
too many, dare not discuss this matter in its broadest and widest 
aspects, should be stigmatized as unworthy of the name. Christ 
is reported to have urged the admirers of his ethical system to 
take up their cross and follow him, leaving father, mother, wife, 
children, and all they may have—thus Shelley acted, and it bears 
as equally pregnant lessons to free thinkers as it did to those 
Syrian fishermen. Oh, that liberals had as much “faith” in 
the truth, in the efficacy of their cause, as the first Christians are 
said to have had in the teachings of that Christ whom they re- 
garded not as a Divinity, but as a son of God, as we to-day are 
sons of God, of the most high! Oh, that we could carry that 
‘*faith’’ into our beliefs, and the determination to be stopped 
at no obstacle which may bar the progress of truth, which must 
conquer in the end ! . 

The favorite theme in the writings of Shelley is ‘‘Eros,’’ love 
of the individual, of the race, of nature, and in this he follows 
Christ, in whose system of Philosophy, Love is ever the pre- 
dominating idea which permeates mankind with its beneficial 
effects, and will, when the bastard tinsel with which the truths of 
the Nazarene are hidden, be replaced by that pure gold which it 
is impossible to trace in the enunciations of any previous phil- 
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osopher. This subject is always present to Shelley, and he thus 
appeals in one of his poems to the 


“ Great Spirit, deepest Love ! 
Which rulest and dost move 
All things which live, and are.” 


In another place he inquires— 
“What is love? Ask him who lives, what is life ? Ask him who adores, what is God ?” 
And in the same essay he describes love as 


“The bond and sanction which connects man with man, and with everything which 
exists.” 


Elsewhere he points out that the attainment of love 


“urges forth the power of man to arrest the faintest shadow of that without the possession 
of which there is no rest nor respite to the heart over which it rules, (and that) so soon 
as this want or power is dead, man becomes the living sepulchre of himself, and what yet 
survives is the mere husk of what once he was.” 


Of such was Shelley’s philosophy of love, and I would ask if 
it be conceivable that the abominable calumny prompted by 
theological virus, that he kept a seraglio, as his friend Leigh 
Hunt informs us was reported, had any real existence. Shelley 


was too pure for any such idea as that of promiscuous sexual 
intercourse to be acted on by himself; his life, which lies open 
before us, refutes the diabolical invention. The fact was, that at 
the early age of nineteen he married Harriet Westbrook, the 
daughter of aretired tavern keeper, a woman without sou! and 
that congeniality of disposition which a man overflowing with the 
pulses of genius should have chosen. After a wretched exis- 
tence without intellectual sympathy, and on the advice of her. 
father, who did not agree with his ideas on religion, they parted 
by mutual consent, never to meet again. Shelley about this pe- 
riod met his second wife, a woman of the highest powers of mind 
and charm of body, Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, the authoress 
of Frankenstein and other works, daughter of William God- 
win, the novelist, and author of Political Justice and Mary 
Wolstonecraft, the gifted writer of The Rights of Women. We 
are told by Lady Shelley that, ‘‘To her, as they met one event- 
ful day in St. Pancras churchyard, by her mother’s grave, Bys- 
she, in burning words, poured forth the tale of his wild past, 
how he had suffered, how he had been misled, and how, if sup- 
ported by her love, he hoped, in future years, to enroll his name 
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with the wise and good, who had done battle for their fellow- 
men and been true through all adverse storms to the cause of 
humanity. Unhesitatingly she placed her hand in his, and 
linked her fortune with his own.”’ 

After the death of his first wife, on the solicitation of God- 
win, who was anxions for the landed interests of his grandchil- 
dren, a degal union was performed. After looking on this epi- 
sode, in the most charitable manner, I am confident the stern- 
est moralist cannot but ‘‘acknowledge that the passionate love 
of a boy should not be held a serious blemish, in a man whose. 
subsequent life was exceptional in virtue and beneficence.”’ 

Believing, as I have explained, in the divinity of love, Shelley 
regarded everything in the relation of the sexes with the most 
intense horror, which was not consistent with ‘‘freedom ;”’ and 
by which he most certainly did not signify the license attributed 
by many. When he looked around and saw the withering blast 
of forced marriages, conjugal hatred and prostitution, can we be- 
astonished at his passionately exclaiming : 

“Even love is sold ; the solace of all woe 
Is turned to deadliest agony, old age 
Shivers in selfish beauty’s loathing arms, 
And youth’s corrupted impulses prepare 
A life of horror from the blighting bane 
Of commerce, whilst the pestilence that springs 
From unenjoying sensualism, has filled 
All human life with hydra-headed woes ?” 

In a most important essay bearing on this passage, which 
should be widely studied, he observes : 

“Love is inevitably consequent upon the perception of loveliness. Love withers 
under constraint ; its very essence is liberty; it is compatible neither with obedience, 


jealousy, nor fear ; it is then most pure, perfect, and unlimited, where its votaries live in 
confidence, equality, and unreserve.” 


He then urges: 


“A husband and wife ought to continue so long united as they love each other. Any 
law which should bind them to cohabitation for one moment after the decay of their affec- 
tion, would be a most intolerable tyranny, and the most unworthy of toleration ; and there 
is nothing immoral in this separation, for love is free. To promise forever to love the 
same woman, is not less absurd than to promise to believe the same creed.” 


He states categorically that 


‘The present system of constraint does no more, in the majority of instances, than 
make hypocrites or open enemies. Persons of delicacy and virtue, unhappily united to 
those whom they find it impossible to love, spend the loveliest season of their lives in un- 
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productive efforts to appear otherwise than they are, for the sake of the feelings of their 
partners or the welfare of their mutual offspring; and that the early education of their children 
takes its color from the squabbles of the parents. They are nursed in a systematic school 
of ill-humor, violence, and falsehood, and the conviction that wedlock is indissoluble 
holds out the strongest of all temptations to the perverse. They indulge without restraint 
in acrimony and all the little tyrannies of domestic life, when they know that their victim 
is without appeal. If this connection were put on a rational basis, each would be assured 


that habitual ill-temper would terminate in separation, and would check this vicious and 
dangerous propensity.” 


He conceived from the re-arrangement of the marriage relation 

by greater facility of divorce than was to be had sixty years 
* 
soit “A fit and natural arrangement would result.” 

Shelley by no means asserts that the intercourse would be 
promiscuous, but on the contrary believed that from the relation 
of parent to child a union is generally of longer duration, 
placed on such a footing, and marked above all others with 
generosity and self-devotion. 

We are on the eve of great religious changes, which must con- 
sequently disturb all the social relations. Historical Christi- 
anity still holds to her old text, of marriage being a sacrament, 
and therefore indissoluble. The founder of Comtism develop- 
ing this dogma, urges that after the death of either husband or 
wife the duty of the survivor is not to re-marry. Great 
Britain and many of the American States have conceded greater 
freedom in divorce, so as to carry out in a large measure the ar- 
guments of Shelley, while the theory of what is termed the 
“sovereignty of the individual’’ is propounded by the leaders of 
the free love party, as a cure for the present and former diffi- 
culties. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present widespread dis- 
cussions I know not, but I have belief in the supreme intelli- 
gence andin humanity, and am certain that neither the home nor 
the race will suffer, but that out of all this agitation will come 
more refined sentiment and truer morality. 

I must now conclude. It has been said that there are two 
things in which the professors of all theologies have agreed— 
‘To persecute all other sects, and plunder their own.”’ Shel- 





* It should be remembered that in Shelley's day divorce was obtainable by the most 
wealthy only, at an enormous cost and by a lengthy process, precluding the slightest op- 
portunity for the middJe and poorer classes to avail themselves thereof. 
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ley, who subscribed to no theology, was persecuted by them 
during his entire life, but he ever forgave his persecutors, who 
he was confident acted through ignorance of his real motives, 
and he tells us: 


“I have thought to appeal to something in common and unburden my inmost soul to 
them. I have found my language misunderstood, like one in a distant and savage land. 
The more opportunities they have afforded me for experience, the wider has appeared the 
interval between us, and to a greater distance have the points of sympathy been with. 
drawn. With a spirit ill-fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and feeble through its 
tenderness, I have everywhere sought sympathy, and have found only repulse and disap. 
pointment.” 


Do we misunderstand him? I think not, and William Howitt, 
a representative of the people, shall answer for them: ‘For 
liberty of every kind he was ready to die. For knowledge, 
and truth, and kindness, he desired only to live. He was 
a rare instance of the union of the finest moral nature and the 
finest genius. If he erred, the world took ample revenge upon 
him for it, while he conferred in return his amplest blessing on 
the world. It was long a species of heresy to mention his name 
in society ; that is passing fast away. It was next said that he 
never could become popular, and therefore the mischief he could 
do was limited. He has become popular, and the good he is like- 
ly todo will be unlimited. The people read him, though we may 
wonder at it, and they comprehend him.” 

This estimate is not overrated, for, having confidence in his 
mission to humanity, he was fortified by the belief of his exist- 
ing as an indestructible portion of interminable nature and the 
universal mind, which in all high intelligences lives through the 
ages, not only in the individual consciousness of the spirit, butin 
that immortality of soul or mind, which lives in the race. 

He hated the superstitions of Christian Fetishism and tyr- 
anny over the intellect, but loved Christ and the other philoso- 
phers with a genuine affection ; he loved humanity, and was ever 
fond of examining its highest phases, as, for instance, through 
the doctrines of perfect equality in the sexes—yet he recognised 
that sudden changes were prejudicial before sufficient progress 
had been accomplished. ‘‘To destroy, youmust replace.” Jus- 
tice he considered the sole guide, reason and duty the only law. 
His morality was not that of pharasaical tartuffes, nor of pru- 
dish knickerbockers, who with wide phylacteries, sit in the high 
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places to be seen of men. He only combatted evil principles and 
fought hard in favor of good. 

He has been quoted as being too transcendental ; he may be to 
dullards with imperfect reasoning faculties, or theologians, who 
only see through fanatical and green-monsterish spectacles, but 
to men who have a live philogophy equally adapted to modern as 
well as ancient thought, he is as olear as the noon-day sun. All that 
is required to comprehend Percy Bysshe Shelley, is integralism 
of that high order which has ever believed in the ultimate per- 
fectibility of human nature, and looked ‘‘forward to a period 
when a new golden age would return to earth, when all the dif- 
ferent creeds and systems of the world would be amalgamated 
into one, crime disappear, and man, freed from shackles, civil and 
religious, bow before the throne ‘of his own awless soul,’ or ‘of the 
power unknown,’ ”’ whose veil it is the ambition of theosophy to 
raise for humanity, and remain the ‘‘inscrutable”’ no longer. 

I have completed my task, and with humility I make the 
statement, knowing that before me are many who could have 
performed it as completely as I have crudely. I look 
upon my essay, in which I have treated my subject popularly, 
with intention, as a beacon, whence a little light may be shed 
dimly, hoping that others, better qualified, will bring you face 
to face with the full rays. 

I have shown you Shelley in his writings, his life and poetry, 
only where they trench on his philosophical and reform ideas— 
I could have related to you much about his inflexibly moral, 
generous, and unselfishly benevolent character—his pure, gentle 
and loveable existence—his utter abnegation of self, learnt from 
the hermetic philosophy, and his despisal of transitory legisla- 
tive honors—how he, the heir to thousands of dollars annually, 
and a baronetage, threw aside pecuniary considerations for love 
of the truth and benevolence, * and how, therefrom, he was 





*“In his heart there was nothing depraved or unsound ; those who had opportu- 
nities of knowing him best, tell us that his life was spent in the contemplation of nature, 
in arduous study, or in acts of kindness and affection. A man of learning, who shared 
the poverty so often attached to it, enjoyed from him at one period a pension of a hundred 
pounds sterling a year, and continued to enjoy it till fortune rendered it superfluous. 
To another man of letters, in similar circumstances, he presented fourteen hundred 
pounds ; and many other acts like these are on record to his immortal honor. Himself a 
frugal and abstemious ascetic, by saving and economising, he was able to assist the indus- 
trious poor—and they had frequent cause to bless his name.” —National Magazine. 
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often nearly dying of hunger in the streets. I could have 
treated him simply as a poet, full of experienced impetuosity, 
subtlety of expression, and precision of verse, but I have 
aimed to exhibit one side of his immortality to you, which lives 
in and by the race, for humanity. 

Cut short in the youth of manhood, who can tell what Percy 
Bysshe Shelley might not have become, living for us even per- 
haps at this moment? What need we care, though, for does not 
the ‘‘Empire of the dead increase of the living from age to age ?” 
Shelley’s terrestrial body may have been cast up by the waves 
on the lonely Italian shore, in sweet companionship with the 
souls of Keats and Sophocles. His mundane elements, purified 
through the fire, may have returned to their kindred elements, 
and been 


“‘made one with Nature, where is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 
His is a presence to be felt and known, 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power move, 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which feeds the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above.” 


His cinereal ashes may lie beneath the cypresses, near the dust 
of the ‘‘ Adonais”’ of his muse, under Roman sod, and where he 
said : 


“To see the sun shining on its bright grass, and hear the whispering of the wind 
among the leaves of the trees, which have overgrown the tomb of Cestius, and the soil 
which is stirring in the sun-warm earth, and to mark the tombs, mostly of women and 
young children, who, buried there, we might, if we were to die, desire a sleep they seem to 


sleep.” 
All this may have happencd, but why need we repine, for as 
eternal as the sea, as infinite as Nature, and as the phoenix, he 


revivifying lives, transmigrated and transfused into humanity, 
for with certainty we know that 


“ He lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not he.” 


Immortal amid immortals, his spirit in communion with the 
Most High, fully conscious in its individuality—immortal amid 
mortals, his place need never be refilled, for he stands betwixt 
the old and the new—immortal amid the sons of song, do poets 
still breathe his divine afflatus—immortal amid philosophers 
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and the regenerators of the race, with Buddha, with Moses, with 
Socrates, with Mahomet, with Christ—immortal amid the noble, 
the virtuous, the good, the wise—immortal as when living here— 
and now, from the world of spirits we hear him bidding us 
repeat : 


“Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 
Far from these carrion-kites that scream below ; 
He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead ; 
Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 
Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 
A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same,” 
: * © «© &£ £ €. &@ 
“Peace! peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awaken’d from the dream of life— 
’Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife ; 
And in mad trance, strike with our spirits’ knife, 
Invulnerable nothings !” 


FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
By 8S. A. D. 


Ever sweet and refreshing as evening dew 

Is the love of a friend when ’tis tender and true ; 

Every day brings new wak’nings of tremulous thought, 

‘All dull cares are thus banished—the soul sighs for naught. 


’Tis a star ever shining, a sun ever warm, 

A safe haven to anchor in, after life’s storm ; 

Let the false world frown on, till its fury be spent, 
Purest friendship’s a firm rock which cannot be rent. 


Like the granite or quartz, which no shrub can adorn ; 
Rough waves beat every side till from dust it is shorn, 
When it sparkles and smiles with a secret untold, 

For its heart is the birth-place of pure virgin gold. 


Mourn thou not then for smiles which exist but a day, 
False and empty, vain, fleeting impressions of clay ; 
But look upward, look inward, smile on and be gay, 
Purest love, and true friendship, to heaven’s the way. 





MADAME DE STAEL, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


By E. Haynet-Kimom. 


Anne Louise Germaine, Baroness de Staél-Holstein, was born 
in Paris, April 22d, 1766. 

Her father was Jacques Necker, on whose sagacity, as Minis- 
ter of Finance to Louis XVI., the destinies of France, afterwards, 
for a long time at least, depended, and whose unassailable pro- 
bity has become almost proverbial in history. 

Her mother, Susanne, was the daughter of M. Curchord, a 
protestant clergyman of Nyon, and afterward of Lausanne, both 
in the Swiss Canton Vaud. She was one of the most intellectual 
and best educated woman of her time, and we are therefore not 
surprised to see the greatest savans, such as Buffon, Thomas, 
Marmontel, and others, pay to her genius the tribute of a sin- 
cere and chivalrous homage. - 

But though she lived in the world, and had friendship with 
many of the great, and though she liked to see the philosophers 
of her period around her hospitable board, she always remained 
true to herself, and has therefore very appropriately been 
likened to the fountain Arethusa, ‘‘ whose clear waters pre- 
served their purity in the midst of the sea.’? She always pos- 
sessed great influence, but never used it, except for the noblest 
and most disinterested purposes. Thus she undertook, during 
her husband’s administration, the direction of the prisons and 
hospitals, and made herself the guardian-angel of these places of 
suffering and punishment. Most deservedly, therefore, M. 
Necker, when retiring from office in 1781, alludes to her, in his 
Compte Rendu, as to ‘‘a person gifted with singular virtues, 
who had materially assisted in accomplishing the designs of the 
king.”” Mme. Necker also wrote several essays, which impress 
the reader with the high order of her intellect, as well by the 
purity of her language as by the philosophy of her remarks 
and her intelligent advice. But her most enduring monument 
is the hospital in Paris, which she founded, and which still bears 
her name. 


Notwithstanding, however, the high and influential position 
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which Mme. Necker had been called to fill, she never could na- 
turalize herself to her, adopted country, but remained always 
the good, charitable, and unassuming daughter of Lausanne, 
whom Necker had married in the days of his obscurity. This 
must also have been the reason why her gifted daughter was 
never able to attach herself so intimately to her mother as she 
might have wished, for Mme. de Staél was a true Parisienne, and 
from childhood up, surrounded by the splendor of the captiva- 
ting French capital, she felt herself more attracted by her vener- 
ated father, whose position and influence pleased equally her 
phantasy and female vanity. Even before she arrived at the age 
of maturity, literature engaged her attention, but, as much as 
M. Necker appreciated the early development and the decided 
talent of his daughter, it is asserted that he, being an opponent 
of literary women, never encouraged her inclination. 

At the age of twenty Mlle. Necker gave her hand, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of her strict protestant mother, to the Baron 
de Staél-Holstein, then Swedish Ambassador at the Court of 
France. The sacrifice she madein submitting to this alliance 
was a double one; not only that she could not love her chosen 
consort, who was much older than herself, but also that she had 
been compelled to resign the man of her choice, who, though a 
gentleman of high rank, had seemed ineligible to Mme. Necker, 
on account of his Catholic belief. This marriage brought on the 
crisis of her life. Her endeavors to enter into that sphere of in- 
tellectual research which was considered at that time, even more 
than now, as placed by nature beyond the domain of women, at- 
tracted her more than ever, partly, no doubt, because she found 
in it the consolation which she so much needed. Two points, 
therefore, must be properly understood, if her character is to be 
judged and valued rightly : her marital relations, and her sincere 
love for her father, for each might be called the substructure of her 
mental history. Her earliest writings may be termed belletristic. 
They consist of some tales and a few dramas, which she did 
not publish, however, until her Letters on the Works and Char- 
acter of Jean Jacques Rousseau, which appeared in 1788, had 
awakened so great and general an interest. 

It will be remembered how en vogue Rousseau was at that 
period, with his ideas of popular right and liberty, and how the 


American war of Independence, in which the noble Marguis Lafay- 
Vou. V.—48. 
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ette bore so honorable and happy a part, engaged the public 


interest ; and further, to what a critical condition France was re. | 


duced, and how Necker was first called to the ministry, then 
in 1787 compelled to resign, and afterward even banished. All 
these events could not fail to make on his daughter’s mind the 
deep and lasting impression under which she wrote the above- 
mentioned letters, to promote through them the interest of the 
good cause. By a mere coincidence, they appeared at the time 
of her father’s recall to the ministry. 

Mme. de Staél now rejoiced in her father’s fame, and in the 
victory of that liberty, which her conviction had made her regard 
as ideal. She herself describes the sentiments which filled her 
heart when she saw the twelve hundred Deputies of France in 
Versailles, the day before the opening of Parliament, move in 
solemn procession to church to hear the mass. ‘‘I must con- 
fess,’ she says, ‘‘ what sanguinary hopes I entertained when I 
saw the Deputies of the French people assemble for the first 
time.”’ 

We can easily understand how enthusiastically Mme. de Staél 
greeted the daybreak of that period, for she was the daugh- 
ter of a man at whose feet the revolution placed the tribute of 
an homage, never before tendered even toa king. Alas, that this 
happiness should be of so short a duration ; that the rising sun, 
whose first rays were so joyfully welcomed by Necker’s daugh- 
ter, should so soon purple the hills and vales of poor, unhappy 
France! In September, 1790, Necker was deposed for a second 
time, and retired to his charming baronial estate, Chateau Cop- 
pet, on the Lake of Geneva. His afflicted daughter remained 
with her husband in Paris, there to await the outbreak of the 
revolution. 

The diplomatic position of her husband served her during this 
stormy period as a lightning-rod, under whose protection she 
escaped the dagger of the assassin and the axe of the guillotine. 
Very soon the revolution became more and more threatening 
and bloody. There was nothing to hope any more, and every- 
thing to fear. Personal regards were past existence. Coura- 
geously Mme. de Staél now took her stand amid those attacks, 
which, like the flashes of lightning, struck first and most se- 
verely all who stood high in social rank. What remained of 
her influence she used for the benefit and safety of her friends, 
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and many of them owed to her presence of mind even life and 
liberty. 

Soon after this, her husband, the Swedish Ambassador, had to 
take his passports, and the so-called ‘‘September Days”’ com- 
menced. Mme. de Staél, however, had the courage not only to 
remain, but to write, in the midst of all these difficulties, a de- 
fense of the imprisoned Marie Antoinette. Faithful to the 
sublime example of her father, who had offered to lead the 
defense of a king, to whom he was but little indebted, she raised 
her eloquent voice in favor of a queen, who had made the daugh- 
ter very often feel what an aversion she had to her father, 
merely because necessity had compelled the king to take him 
into his ministry. In her Reflections on the Trial of the 
Queen she develops the feminine side of her character in a 
most beautiful manner, and furnishes at the same time an 
equally striking and consoling contrast to the barbarity of the 
Reign of Terror. At last, almost too late, she convinced herself 
of the necessity of flight, for the dethronement of the king and 
the so-called ‘‘ September days ”’ had annihilated all the hopes of 
the party to which she belonged. Through the very midst of 
the raging tempest she escaped the threats of the furious mob, 
and arrived safely at Coppet, where, till 1795, assisted by her 
father, she assembled the most prominent men and women of 
her time. | 

In the latter year the French Republic was recognized by 
Sweden, and Baron de Staél-Holstein, as Ambassador, returned 
with his wife to Paris. 

Very soon Mme. de Staél regained her former influence. She 
used it chiefly for the protection of those who were politically 
persecuted, but first of all, in an action of diplomacy from 
which followed the most momentous consequenees to her and to 
France, namely, the elevation of Talleyrand to the Ministry of the 
Exterior. It was her work, and if. the service which she afterward 
rendered to her country, during the new regime, which Talley- 
rand founded through Napoleon, turned against her, she only 
shared the lot of her noble father, who had always received in- 
gratitude as the recompense for his services to the State. 

Shortly afterward, domestic unhappiness followed the foot- 
steps of public calamity. To secure the fortune of her children 
she was compelled to separate from her husband ; but when the 
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latter fell dangerously ill she returned to nurse him. As soon 
as he was convalescent, the two undertook, for the benefit of his 
health, a journey to Switzerland. Their hopes, however, were 
not to be realized, for Baron de Staél-Holstein expired on their 
way to Geneva. 

Mme. de Staél had borne her husband three children—two 
sons, Augustus and Albert, and one daughter, Albertina. Her 
younger son died in 1812. Her elder, however, survived her just 
ten years. Her daughter, afterward the Duchess de Broglie, 
made herself known as a religious writer. 

After the peace of ‘‘Campo Formio,”’ and Bonaparte’s victo- 
rious return, the latter was introduced to Mme. de Staél, at the 
house of her friend Barras. Mutually they did not feel them- 
selves attracted. She was far too independent to please the great 
victor, and he, who had conquered all, was not able to subdue 
her genius. The merciless malice, with which the modern Cesar 
afterwards persecuted her person and her works, shows dis- 
tinctly the fearful hatred with which this despot regarded every 
one who dared to rise above the level of mediocrity, to have a 
character for himself, to bear in his bosom ideas of liberty, or 
on his lipa single word of contradiction against him, the infal- 
lible. These are the reasons why the relations of Mme. de Staél 
to the ruthless Corsican were afterward so hostile. 

But though this interview had not gained her the love of Na- 
poleon, he treated her father with the greatest distinction, dis- 
played toward him an unusual amount of confidence, and even 
visited him at Coppet, in 1800, before the opening of the Italian 
campaign. 

When Necker, however, published some of Bonaparte’s com- 
munications, the latter not only reprimanded him, but also ex- 
iled his daughter from Paris, under the accusation of having 
‘‘sent to her father false reports on the affairs of the State.” 

Now commenced that eventful period, by which the interest 
of the public was awakened more than ever in her behalf, and 
which she described so charmingly in her Zen Years of Ezile, 
which, however, was not published till after her death. She re- 
paired for a second time to her father at Coppet, and re-formed 
those circles, which the amiable Mme. de Recamier describes as 
‘equally brilliant and agitated.” 

Amongst the much-admired books which she now wrote, Del- 
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phine deserves to be particularly mentioned. It is a faithful 
description of the controversial position in which a woman of 
genius is placed by leaving her original—purely female—sphere. 
The greatest affliction yet in store for her was the death of her 
venerated father, in 1804. Alas! had she not always found in 
his society what even the domestic hearth had denied her—love? 
She received this sad intelligence while making a tour through 
Germany, and it will be found most interesting to see how this 
great woman impressed the geniuses of that noble nation. 
Schiller, for instance, writes to his friend Goethe: ‘‘ You will 
find Madame de Staél just as you have constructed her for your- 
self, a priori. Her mind is perfectly harmonious. There is no 
foreign, false, pathologic trait in it; and everybody will, there- 
fore, the difference of character and opinions notwithstanding, 
be able to speak to her about everything, and to hear with inter- 
est all she has to reply. The mental culture of the French is 
represented in her in a most interesting light. Her beautiful in- 
tellect possesses, indeed, the power of genius. She will define, 
perceive, and measure out everything, and as all she cannot see 
does not exist for her, she is consequently a decided opponent to 
ideal philosophy. ‘The mystic and superstitious,’ shesays, ‘is no 
atmosphere for me.’ Moreover, she will never err in her judgment, 
but always perceive the right ; and the clearness, firmness, and 
intellectual vivacity of her nature, can not act but beneficently.”’ 

During her sojourn at Weimar, where she was received by 
Duke Charles Augustus with the greatest honors, she captivated 
everybody by her eloquence, which was indeed so extraordinary 
that the great Wieland, whom she especially distinguished, 
once requested her ‘‘ to think more slowly.”’ 

In the following year she visited Italy, to relieve, by the cheer- 
ful impressions which this tour no doubt would give her, the 
grief over her painful loss. The result of this Italian tour was 
her romance Corinne or Italy, which is generally considered 
her masterwork. With glowing phantasy she describes in it 
the ideal of a woman, striving for social equality. Perhaps 
herself! Corinne is the most eloquent tribute ever offered, 
in poetry or prose, to the natural beauties of Italy. 

In 1810 she repaired to Vienna, to gather there, by personal 
observation, new material for her work On Germany, which she 
had commenced years ago, when sojourning in that country. 
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It cannot be denied that to her belongs the great merit of having 
been, by means of this book, the first to give the French an in- 
sight into the mental life of the Germans, and, that moreover, ata 
time when the eyes of Europe were turned with more than usual 
interest toward this people, which had hitherto imported all its 
mental wants from foreign countries, but now commenced to be- 
come its own prototype, and to set its own example. 

But Napoleon did not approve of the inclination which the 
French evinced for German culture, and besides, Madame de 
Staél had dared, at least, so he thought, to praise the Germans 
in her book at the expense of the French. Therefore he had it 
confiscated by his police, and its author banished from his 
states, commanding her at the same time to retire to her chateau 
at Coppet. Thus, though in a palace, she was actually impris- 
oned. Strange to say, Napoleon could have done her no greater 
service; for here she found what she had sought so long in 
vain, and what could replace—at least to some extent—her 
father. M. de Rocca, a young officer, who had just returned 
from the battlefields of Spain, and had come to Geneva to re- 
cover from his wounds, was so enraptured by her friendliness 
and sympathy, that he vowed his love for her. She gave him 
heart and hand. The wish she had expressed in her Corinne 
was now fulfilled. She had awakened the desired interest, and 
felt more than ever the mental necessity of belonging toa beloved 
husband. Her alliance with M. de Rocca made her as happy 
as she had expected, but it was allotted to her to lose, in 1815, 
the son she had borne him. The peaceful retirement at Coppet, 
however, did not please her long. She disdained the unhappy 
surveillance under which she was placed, but though convinced 
of the necessity of flight, she could not, fora long time, over- 
come her aversion to it. 

At last, at the commencement of the critical year 1812, she 
went, by way of Vienna, to Moscow, and was driven hence by 
Napoleon and his army, to St. Petersburg. Then she departed 
for Sweden, where she was received most cordially by Charles 
John, the Prince Royal of this realm, formerly the French 
Marshall Bernadotte. 

Soon after, in 1813, she visited England, where she was re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction, and for which, during many 
years, she felt so great an interest, that, as she expressed it 
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in Corinne, she would have liked to make it her second home. 
Here she published a revised edition of her celebrated work 
On Germany. 

It will be remembered that this year decided Napoleon’s fate. 
With what diversified feelings Madame de Staél followed the 
course of politics can be easily imagined. For would not the 
downfall of her foe be, at the same time, the downfall of her 
country? Most remarkable, therefore, is the answer she gave 
to an English gentleman in reply to his question: ‘‘ What did 
she wish under such circumstances?’ ‘‘May Napoleon,’ she 
said, ‘‘ conquer, and—fall.”’ ; 

In 1814 she returned to Paris, and exercised upon those who 
held the fate of France in their hands an influence, such as no 
woman, either before or after her, ever wielded. 

When Louis XVIIL., on his return, promised to give a consti- 
_ tution, similar to the much-admired English Charter, Madame 

de Staél hoped again to see her ideal of liberty realized. This 
period of comparative rest, however, was destined to be of but 
short duration. 

When Napoleon, in 1815, returned from Elba, she was 
again obliged to go to Coppet. Here she received his invitation 
“to come to Paris, and to assist in framing a constitution ;”’ 
but refused it with the celebrated words: ‘‘ Bonaparte has been 
able to spare the constitution and myself for ten years; and 
even now he does not like either of us.’ For, although Napole- 
on promised a constitution, Madame de Staél was convinced 
that the cause of liberty had nothing to expect from him. 
‘“* Will it be likely,’ she thought, ‘‘that a man who denies all 
justice to the individual, should accord it to a nation? Or 
‘that he who refuses to acknowledge my just claims on the 
treasury of the state, should consent to do justice to the finances 
of a people ?”’ 

After ‘‘the hundred days,’ she returned with King Louis 
XVIII. to Paris, to find at last, in her relations to her family, 
as well as to the State, and in her own exalted position, the 
satisfaction which she had desired so long. 

Meanwhile, her pen never rested. In her Memoirs and Con-- 
siderations on the Principal Events of the French Revolution, 
which were written at this time, she gives us a vivid description 
of the important occurrences and prominent men in whose 
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midst or neighborhood she stood. This book, and her Zen 
Years of Exile, were, so to say, her legacy to France. They 
did not appear till after her death, and furnished most valu- 
able contributions to the history of that period. 

In 1816, her daughter, Albertina, was married to the Duke 
Achille, Charles Léonce Victeur de Broglie, and she had the satis- 
faction of convincing herself that this alliance had really been 
formed by love, and not by mere conventional reasons. 

On July 14, 1817, she fell, after an illness of several months, 
into the deep sleep, from which she could awake no more. The 
family vault in Coppet became the resting-place of her remains. 

Madame de Staél’s many-sided literary activity might be divi- 
ded into poetical, eesthetical-social, and political, though, of 
course, in many cases these subdivisions go hand in hand. 

The laurel-crown of a poetess is placed upon her brow by 
Delphine and Corinne. Both represent the woman of genius 
who is in search of her ideal, but not‘able to find it; and thus 
they become the heralds of emancipation. 

As a speculative philosopher she appears to us in her work 
On Literature, Considered in its Influences on Social Institu- 
tions. This famous book, which she wrote in 1800, contains 
also an energetic protest against the traditional formalism, and 
the more and more developing materialism of the French litera- 
ture. With fervent eloquence she shows further how indispen- 
sably necessary it is to bring mind and matter, reason and mor- 
ality, literature and life, into a beautiful alliance. 

This work, and her book On Germany have no doubt, had the 
most beneficent influence on the mental culture of the French. 
Her femininity is best expressed in her Reflections on the Trial 
of the Queen; while her almost masculine powers of reasoning 
show themselves in her Considerations on the Principal Events 
of the French Revolution to the best advantage. 

In her intellectually and attractively written works the atten- 
tive reader finds every line but the result of an eventful life. 
They depict in graphic sketches the great of that period, and 
they furnish also a most instructive picture of her private life, 
and the misfortunes which resulted from the peculiarity of her 
position to family, state, and literature, and they conclude by 
uniting all these dissonances into a beautiful harmony, during 
the last two years of her life. 
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Through her. works, as well as the important position which 
she occupied during the period of the French revolution, 
Mme. de Staél has become a public character of European fame. 
The history of her life, because intimately connected with great 
historical events, has indeed an interest which goes beyond her 


mere literary importance as one of the greatest authors of Im- 
perial France. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE OLD YEAR. 


By Pavut MICHEL. 


Old bards may sing of days in store, 
I sing of moments past ; 

Adieu, sweet year, thou art no more ; 

Gone are the blooms thy brow once wore— 
Dead leaves around me cast. 


Farewell, farewell ! so soon thou ’rt fled, 
Thy stay was all too brief ; 

Yet as I weep and mourn thee dead, 

My hopes are in thy mem’ry led 
To cover o’er my grief. 


Blest hours of rest, and some of pain, 
In dreams I can recall ; 

But, though thou cam’st to me again 

With every smart that’s in thee lain, 
I'd change not one of all! 


My thanks to thee with song I'll pay; 
And, as the spirit flies, 

T'll carol loud on thy pale, dim way ; 

For thou sacred art, though another day 
Is bursting through the skies. 


Yet once again, Old Year, farewell ! 
Hark, hark! Those chimes so near ! 

Dead year, they are thy funeral knell: 

Peal forth, O bells, our greet to swell— 
Welcome—All hail, New Year. 





PIOUS FOOLS. 


‘¢There be fools alwie I wis,’’ writes Shakespeare in one of his 
most admired plays. He would say that there was a surplus- 
age if he lived now a-days; and perhaps never were fools s0 
mischievous, or so actively alive to their own nonsensical im- 
portance as at present. It is the age of folly and burlesque. 
Earnestness lies dead. Every one rides his hobby, and every 
man is pleased to do what is right in his own sight. ‘‘ Plain 
living and high thinking are no more ;”’ and, while we have no 
want of books, we have but too few of the right sort. Although 
we are told that we must worship God, who is a spirit, ‘‘in spirit 
and truth’’—although we know that He alone searches the 
hearts of men—yet there are persons who have scrambled 
through their degree who assert that a cope, an alb, or a maniple, 
is a sine gua non in public worshjp, and that the miracle of the 
Mass—‘‘ the weekly miracle,’’ as they call it—can be performed 
only at one side of the ‘“‘altar.’”’ It is perhaps useless to remind 
these gentlemen that this ‘‘altar’’ was at a table, and at an 
afternoon meal, dinner or supper, that Jesus spoke those words 
which some millions of His followers have agreed to misunder- 
stand, and on which Doctor John Donne, a learned divine of the 
sixteenth century, and a poet, wrote those lines, attributed to 
Queen Elizabeth, which so cleverly evade the question— 

“‘ He was the Word and spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what that Word did make it, 
I do believe and take it.” 

But enough of this. Wecall not these fools. In all sadness, 
before the end of the century, other words will be affixed to 
them. True belief, of whatever kind, we regard with some de- 
gree of reverence. We would only appeal to formalists of any 
kind to lay by form. It is so easy to imitate, and formal- 
ism admits of no distinction between the true and the false. 
Moreover, everything added to the expression of piety becomes 
asymbol. The mind is quick and subtle in finding out or in 
supplying a meaning. Crossed keys, or crossed swords—about 
two of the most natural and simple marks to put on a knight’s 
shield—have been construed as holding the subtlest meanings. 
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Heralds and antiquarians easily drop into these pit-falls; one 
cannot go to a meeting of antiquarians of any of our States 
without a possibility of hearing the grossest nonsense talked— 
perhaps hearing a cottager’s hearthstone described as the slab 
of a Roman altar, or a long, iron ladle, battered and worn and 
bent, produced as a Druidical sickle, or, to put such absurdities 
in the broad way of Dickens, ““B. I. L. 8. T.U. M. P.S. 1.8. 
M. A. R. K.”’ read as the initials of a Roman inscription. But 
for one error that is stamped down and laughed at, a thousand 
fly abroad and escape. Legends and meanings gather round 
the myth. It becomes an important thing to salute and bow to 
the East. Thirteen at table symbolizes the presence of a Judas, 
and one is accursed and dies who sits in such a party of one 
beyond the dozen. Crossed teaspoons portend a quarrel, crossed 
forks a lawsuit, and crossed knives war. One must not stir a 
step farther if a crow flies across the path; and, if three or 
seven are seen, one had better go home. Such lingering super- 
stitions, still to be found in many places, are the residue, not of 
our own faith, which set us free from such miserable bondage, 
but, like the beltane fires of Scotland, relics of the worship of 
Baal, Bel, or the Devil, a very important personage in Heathen- 
dom in general, are remains of old piety. We must remember 
that misdirected and ancient piety—and the ignorant are often 
the most pious—becomes in a very few ages nothing but super- 
stition ; or it may even change its form, and become the servant 
and symbol of another faith. The dog-headed Anubis, who 
guarded the ghosts of the Egyptians in the lower world, became 
a triple-headed and immortal dog, Cerberus, in the mythology 
of the Greeks ; Horus and Isis seem to have descended as sym- 
bols of mother and son to a very large body of Christians ; and 
the dying Egyptian, who saw his priest carrying the T (faw) 
cross as the key of the Nile—that river of immortality from 
which all blessings flowed—looked to much the same fount as 
the dying crusader, who held up his mailed hands to his cross- 
hilted sword. There is nothing so hard to kill as a windy 
balloon-like lie; we see it covered with an integument one can- 
not pierce, and evading a blow with the dexterity of a feather or 
a snowflake. An American poet has written a noble verse which 
has a magnificent ring of truth in it, and which we wish were 
true—only its truth lieth not in the plot of this comedy of life. 
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“Truth, crushed to earth, shall raise again—~ 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies amongst his worshippers.” 


Does he do so? So far from being even approximately true, we 
find lies cropping up again and again, and error and folly danc- 
ing away gaily with the fetters they have forzed for mankind. 

Turn back to the year 1848, and recall the general calm 
and republican declaration of the rights of man and the duties 
of kings, and the universal acceptance of the truth that no man 
has the duty forced upon him of providing himself with a sad- 
dle, bit, and bridle, and another man with boots and spurs to ride 
him. Yet Don Carlos, the Spanish Pretender, has since put for- 
ward an appeal to Europe, in which the right divine of kings to 
govern wrongly is claimed with as bare-faced an assertion as if 
a thousand public acts had not shattered the ignorant preten- 
sion, and as if it were not true that the first kings were but 
lucky soldiers, or as if the founder of that religion, to which he 
lays claim as the ‘‘ Most Catholic King,” had not told us not 
even to seek that which is our own, especially at the cost of 
thousands slain, and a country impoverished and distressed 
beyond measure. Of course Don Carlos is mainly supported 
by the pious fools of his country. That a number of ardent 
soldiers and fanatic priests may be with him—that money may 
pour in from desperate speculators, Ultramontane partisans, 
and the firebrands of which all Roman Catholic countries seem 
at this time so full—we do not deny; but there must be a body 
of persons ready to believe in the Pretender, and to shed, as he 
says, not only their purest blood, but a good deal of the blood 
of their brothers and sisters, who object to such a monarch. 

Of Spanish atrocities we now say nothing. The spirit of scep- 
ticism is even now invading readers of the press. Through the 
extraordinary—to put it mildly—contributions to one English 
paper the thorough credence given to many excellent and spirited 
correspondents has been much curtailed. Still, when half-a- 
dozen or dozen English, American, French, and German report- 
ers relate the same event, it is generally believed. The pious 
fool, however—whose interest it is, as he thinks, not to know 
the truth, but only that which he believes to be the truth—has 
now taken upon him to deny wholesale slaughters or single mur- 
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ders, and vo ask whether such things can be true. The murder 
of poor Captain Schmidt, an accredited military correspondent, 
was strenuously denied by the Carlists ; and it is to the honor 
of the Pretender’s truth, though not of his clemency, that he 
acknowledges this piece of justice as well as several ‘‘ necessary 
executions of brutal incendiaries ’’—that is, of soldiers and citi- 
zens who were doing their duty in resisting outrage. History 
will have very grave charges to file against strong Royalist and 
Romanist writers. We have lived to see the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew denied én ¢oto, then again in various of its parts, 
and afterwards explained as a merciful act. We have seen 
Guido Fawkes, who confessed boldly enough his share of a very 
terrible and desparately cruel crime, vindicated, or asserted to 
be innocent. And, we have heard Doctor Vaughan, Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of Salford, make a humorous speech in which he 
denied the attempted assassination of Bismarck. He asserted (1) 
that he was not shot at; or, (2) if he were, that there was no 
bullet—that the Prince was not wounded—that he got up the 
whole plot himself—that the assassin was not near enough to 
hurt him, and that he (Kaullmann) was not a Roman Catholic, 
but a Protestant. This last, if true, would answer all Doctor 
Vaughan’s purposes, and render the foregoing observations 
superfluous ; but, with due respect to so high a dignitary, we 
can assure him that, simply as a gentleman, we should hesitate 
a long time before we brought so grave a charge. Bismarck 
may be the Devil incarnate in Doctor Vaughan’s eyes, but he 
owes respect to the truth and to himself. There was not merely 
one, there were hundreds of witnesses—not one, but dozens of 
letters from correspondents—not one, but a dozen bulletins from 
the doctors; and, if we are not to believe a modern event pub- 
licly reported, commented on, acted on, and now part of history, 
what are we to believe? The seeds of scepticism need not to be 
sown broadcast, as they sometimes have been, by a bishop. 

Of indirect enemies to the truth, the pious fool is about the 
most dangerous. He is himself the greatest enemy to the par- 
ticular creed he professes. One can beat him miserably with 
his own crutches ; and, poor fellow, it needs an almost heroic 
fervor of religious love to pity and forgive him as he sits amongst 
the ruins he has made. It has been said of one Protestant 
champion in the English House of Commons that he will be can- 
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nonized by the Romanists for the services he has done them, 
and that when he once happened to vote right clever men la- 
mented that they could hardly publish their names with his, 
Certainly the Bible itself does not love fools, and, when the book 
of Proverbs tells us of the hasty man that there is ‘‘ more hope 
of a fool than of him,”’ it , laces the fool with the lowest chance 
but one of coming to any gu.d. Our whole well-being and social 
system are based upon a religion which requires belief ; and the 
last thing a bishop should do is to deny a concrete fact. 

The miserable mistakes, evasions, and misprisions of the 
plainest and most evident truths, the suppression of the spir- 
itual meaning and the blundering acceptance of the latter, all 
arise from and accumulate with pious fools. If we look to 
Shakespeare and see how he has suffered from ‘‘new readings,”’ 
we can imagine how the holy text has been perverted, and _per- 
verted, every Sunday. Nor must it be supposed that the pious 
fool is content to be quiet. Folly, which is a strange curse and 
a monstrous perversion of that which is good, is extremely rest- 
less. It is not those who are most able who continually thrust 
themselves forward, nor those who are the wisest who talk most. 
As arule, no one is so busy as a fool ; he offers explanation where 
none is needed, he defends where there is no attack, he explains 
the inexplicable, and endeavors to include infinity in a tea-cup. 
To him no difficulty exists, no incongruity has been found, time 
has brought no warping of that which was straight, and Eastern 
and Western modes of thought, which differ as far as from east 
to west, touch and assimilate. Perhaps one of the most painful 
experiences for the zealous and understanding man, is to hear 
such a one as an advocate of the justice of one of those tremend- 
ous catastrophes which every now and then interrupt the bene- 
ficient progress of nature, and which men must accept, but 
cannot seek to explain. Such were the destruction of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, the earthquake at Lisbon, and, in a less 
degree, the burning of the cathedral of Santiago and the two 
thousand or so of women in it. The second, a very dreadful 
tragedy indeed, as deep as any that could be pointed to, and 
worse as exhibiting in the survivors a tiger-like cruelty, perhaps 
arising from fear, went far to make Voltaire the sneering sceptic 
that he was—and the more tender the man the more deep the 
trial to his faith. The third might be cruelly held up as a pun- 
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ishment for the worship of the new dogma then proceeding. A 
pious man saves his latent faith by accepting the accumulated 
horrors as some dreadful necessity to which the human mind 
cannot rise. But the pious fool has as glib an explanation as if 
he were behind the scenes and admitted to the confidence of the 
Almighty. The terrible cruelties inseparable from such events, 
the living burials, the lingering deaths, the crushed and mangled 
bodies, are but physic for the powder-and-jam school of the- 
ology to tell man to prepare for the worst. 

The pious fool is seen also to bad advantage when he consoles 
a man overtaken with affliction. A fine and ever-living picture 
of such pious friends is seen in the book of Job ; and we are so 
indignant with them that it is only by looking on them as 
counter-irritants to the burning miseries of that afflicted patriarch 
that we can read their pious platitudes with patience. 

So, when a man loses his wife or daughter, and is, if a true 
man, far beyond consolation, he perhaps suffers more from in- 
judicious comfort administered in a coarse way, which some- 
times seems satirical, than from any other administration. It 
needs a man at once wise, wide, and sympathetic to advise; and 
consolation includes the wisest advice and the most acceptable, 
because effective. The miserable, worn-out platitudes, that loss 
is common, which makes a man, rendered tender and sore by 
trial, more miserable—that it must be so, etc.—fret and irritate 
the sorrowful enormously : the patronizing tone which some men 
assume over the afflicted, and the kindly old-womanish officious- 
ness which handles one’s sorrow like a pill or a dose of physic, 
which it shakes under one’s nose, all other well-meant but very 
harmful efforts of the pious fool. To be told that suffering will 
be sure to make us better, when we feel that it is making us 
worse, that that which hardens is certain to soften, and the 
latent pleasure in the office which such consolers take, might 
give rise to some twinging reflections did such persons reflect. 
But the pious fool is a harmless zany as a consoler compared 
to what he is as religious instructor to the young—a task he is, 
for very good reasons best known to the Spirit of Evil, very 
fond of undertaking. Thousands—shall we not say millions? 
—of the best minds among the young of generations have been 
lost on the vast quicksands of pious folly. 





THE CHINESE AT HOME. 


The domestic and social life of the Chinese has, perhaps, more 
features in common with Western nations than that of other 
Oriental peoples. Although polygamy exists among the wealth- 
ier classes, and their women generally live in seclusion, family 
life is much esteemed and cultivated among them. The first 
wife has the full control of the household, while the concubines 
are little more than servants and housemaids. The Chinese illus- 
trate the relation by comparing the wife to the moon, and the 
concubines to the stars, both of which, in their appropriate 
spheres, revolve around the sun. The utmost respect and obe 
dience to the behests of their parents are enjoined to children. 
The betrothment of the children is entirely in the hands 
of the parents, and the obligation of the former to fulfill 
the contract made by the latter is enforced by law, even to the 
annulling of an agreement made by a son himself in ignorance 
of the arrangements of his parents. Cleanliness is not among 
the virtues of the Chinese, either in regard to their habitations 
or their persons. The poorest people do not change their gar- 
ments until they are worn out. Their dress is neither so uni- 
form nor so unchanging as is generally supposed. Fashions alter 
there as well as elsewhere, but not so rapidly as among Euro- 
pean nations. If it were not for the shaven crown and braided 
tail of the men, and the crippled feet of the women, little fault 
could be found with their costume, combining as it does warmth 
and ease. The garments of the sexes differ more by their colors 
than by their shape and cut. The diet of the Chinese is sufficient 
in variety, wholesome, and well-cooked, though many of their 
dishes would appear insipid to the taste of Europeans and 
Americans. The proportion of animal food is probably smaller 
among them than among any other race in the same latitudes. 
Cooking is almost esteemed as a science in China. The China- 
man considers the Englishman’s mode of feeding the nearest 
approach to that of the savages of Formosa; ‘for,’’ says he, 
‘the Englishman does the chief work of the slaughter-house 
upon his dinner-table, and he remits the principal work of the 
kitchen to his stomach.’”’—Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
revised edition, article ‘* China.’’ 
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JEWISH EVENTS. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS AT THE YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIA- 


TION OF NEW YORK. 


The entertainments at the Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
of New York, are being conducted upon a very liberal, and 
indeed, in some instances, upon a magnificent plan. The grand 
monthly series is achieving a marked success, and the usual 
weekly gatherings, which take place at the rooms of the asso- 
ciation in Twenty-first street, are very large, and highly appre- 
ciative of the efforts of the Entertainment Committee, and the 
results achieved by those who take part in the exercises which 
are provided for the edification and amusement of the assem- 
blages. The entertainment given on Saturday, November 6th, 
was a marked one in the list, and a short report of the various 
parts of which the whole was composed, will, it is hoped, not 
be found uninteresting. The opening piece was a piano-forte 
solo by Miss Markstein. In this the brilliant pianist charmed 
her audience by her graceful attitude and the thorough com- 
mand which she possessed over the instrument, which seemed 
to be entirely under her control, and to s-nd forth floods of 
melody, in accordance with her mere desire, all physical effort 
seemingly being unnecessary. She was, as may well be ex- 
pected, enthusiastically encored, and in this, her audience, 
while it showed a well-deserved appreciation, displayed an 
unmerited want of consideration. If assemblages would look 
for one moment upon this matter in a proper light, the demand 
for double work from one who has succeeded in gratifying their 
desires, would cease, because it is inequitable. But beyond this 
should be considered, the mental strain upon one who can suc- 
ceed, only by throwing into the effort which has been made, the 
whole force of psychic energy, and the physical expenditure con- 
sequent thereupon. The man or woman who, upon the plat- 

VoL. V—49. 
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form or stage, succeeds in holding our spirits in a sweet and 
delicious thraldom by his effort, who transports us into a con- 
dition of entrancement, the awakenment from which igs 
attended with a physical reaction, which finds ws ina state of 
painful exhaustion, is not himself in a condition to repeat the 
effort without a period of repose. If people would reflect 
on this, and consider that by an act of such doubtful compli- 
ment, they were perhaps shortening, by months or years, a 
valuable human life, they would not repeat the offence. We 
cali upon them to think, and in this, as in all other matters, to do 
unto others as they would that others should do unto them. 
After the second performance of Miss Markstein, Dr. Dessaur 
gave a lecture on ‘‘Calisthenics and Physical Exercise as Con- 
ducive to Health,’’ which was well written, and well received. 
This was followed by a violin solo by Master David Levy, 
accompanied by his sister, both of whom acquitted themselves 
very creditably. Then came the second feature of the evening, 
the reading by Mr. D. E. de Lara, of a humorous and satirical 
sketch, entitled, ‘‘The Cat; or, Art and Nature.’”’ This was 
deservedly received with marks of the highest approval. The 
good-natured satire upon our present condition of society was 
so truthful as to at once commend itself to all, and withal, so 
free from acerbity, that none could feel offended, even though 
the finger of remonstrance might be distinctly seen by him to 
be pointing in his direction. This cat of Mr. de Lara’s is, indeed, 
an instructive and entertaining creature. and has the peculiar 
attribute of being able to install itself in the hearts of many 
families at the same time, so that each may possess an entire 
and undisputable ownership. We hope, shortly, to introduce 
the phenomenal animal to our friends, and we have the permis- 
sion of the owner to say that each may claim it as his own, and 
keep it for his diversion and edification, without fear of his right 
to possession being disputed. Tumultuous applause greeted 
Mr. de Lara’s effort, as well as the final performance, which 
was another piano solo by Miss Markstein. On this occasion 
an adaption from ‘‘ Lurline”’ was given, and the rendering was 
in every way equal to that from ‘Don Juan,” with which the 
entertainment opened. No one who has the pleasure of hear- 
ing Miss Markstein can doubt that she has before her a brilliant 
career. 
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THE FEMALE HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Female Benevolent So- 
ciety, of Philadelphia, was held at the synagogue, on Seventh 
Street, on Wednesday, November 3d. The meeting was opened 
by the Rev. S. Morais, who read a portion of the Scriptures. 
The usual routine business, such as reading minutes, hearing 
and approving the reports of the various officers, etc., was next 
transacted, and this was followed by a unanimous resolution 
that the thanks of the society be conveyed by the secretary to 
the retiring managers, for their efficient management. At the 
election, which was afterward held, as is usual at the annual 
meeting, the following ladies were elected managers for the en- 
suing year: Mrs. A. Hart, Mrs. Emanuel, M. D., Mrs. A. S. 
Wolf, Miss Ellen Phillips, Mrs. A. C. Van Beil, Mrs. Leon 
Berg, Miss Bluma Hart, Mrs. Allen Mitchell, Mrs. G. Cromelien, 
Mrs. Isaac Heymann, Mrs. E. H. Weil, and Mrs. Henry Cohen. 
The officers elected for the same period, are: President, Mrs. A. 
Hart ; Vice-President, Mrs. A. S. Wolf; Treasurer, Mrs. E. H. 
Weil; Secretary, Mrs. Allen Mitchell. The treasurer’s report 
does not show a very large amount of receipts, or a very exten- 
siveexpenditure. Indeed, it is remarkable that so large an amount 
of good can be done with such smal] resources. It argues well 
for the philanthropy and unselfishness of the managers, as well 
as for their business qualifications, that with a sum of $659.44, 
they can accomplish even a portion of what they do. It is to 
be hoped that the balance now in the treasury, only ten dollars, 
will be immediately and largely augmented, for the ladies who 
are self-sacrificingly carrying on this noble charity should be 
permanently placed above any anxiety as to the welfare of their 
noble work. 


THE HEBREW FREE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 


It must be made known to the Israelites of this city that the 
Hebrew Free Schools are in want of funds, to enable them to 
pay the salaries of their teachers. The directors are, as a con- 
sequence of this fact, compelled to undergo the mental suffering 
which must necessarily be occasioned to just and kind-hearted 
men, by a refusal to admit within their doors the children of 
their poor and worthy fellow-citizens. The Jewish poor must 
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have for their children a Hebrew education; and shall New 
York, the metropolis of the New World, the city in which are 
congregated more Jews than in all America outside—shall the 
Hebrews of this City of New York let it be known to the 
world that they cannot support, and handsomely support, the 
Hebrew Free Schools? Such a fact would be a shame to us, and 
cannot be allowed to continue. I1t would be ‘‘an indelible 
stain,”’ as says a correspondent of The Hebrew Leader, * that in 
this city, where so many hundred thousands of dollars have 
been spent for synagogues ard temples, where so many thous- 
ands are spent yearly upon Jewish ministers, where so many 
more thousands for Jewish charity, a few (very few) thousand 
dollars cannot be collected for the education of the Jewish 
poor.”’ But we are convinced that it is not from any want of 
liberality that these institutions have been left to Janguish ; it 
is because their condition has not been understood. The support 
so freely given to all other charities, warrants us in believing 
that to this will be given as lavishly as may be required to place 
the schools upon a firm foundation. We therefore have confi- 
dence in calling attention to the fact that immediate assistance 
is urgently needed. This unvarnished statement will be sufii- 
cient to call forth a hearty response wherever it is heard. If 
those who have the opportunity, whether from the pulpit or 
the platform, in the room of the lodge or the sanctum of the 
editor, will spread far and wide the fact that assistance is re- 
quired, all will be done that is necessary. No arguments are 
wanted ; our brethren know full well the importance of these 
schools, the good work they do, and the blessings they bestow. 
Let them then come forward, one and all, and, according to 
their ability, bestow the means for their sustentation. 


THE HOSPITAL FAIR. ¢ 


The fair in aid of the Mount Sinai Hospital is to be held at 
the Hippodrome, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Streets. The bigoted opposition of one or two indi- 
viduals prevailed to prevent the occupation of the Twenty- 
Second Armory, where it has been held in former years, but we 
very much doubt whether the present location will not be found 
far better adapted to the enterprise. The opening will take 
place on Monday, December 6th, thus leaving but a short time 
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for the Committee on Decoration to transform the building so 
as to render it suitable for the intended object, but this body has in 
times past shown itself fully capable of meeting such an emer- 
gency, and there can be no doubt that everything will be in 
readiness at the appointed time. Selections will be played every 
evening, by Gilmore’s band. The cascade is to be replaced by 
the art-gallery. About fifty tables will be loaded with the 
various articles which will be for sale, while upward of twenty 
special attractions will add to the seductiveness of the place. 
The balcony seats will be kept from view by bunting, the fair 
being limited to the inner space, upon which will be laid a floor. 
Thus the expenses will be considerably greater than would have 
been necessary at the Armory, but on the other hand, the facili- 
ties for display will be increased, the ladies who attend will 
have far better accommodation, and the number of visitors will, 
doubtless, be much larger. The great advantage, however, con- 
sists in the fact that the building will be placed at the command 
of the committee without any restraint whatever. The whims, 
fancies, and prejudices of outsiders will not be obtruded, to 
hamper the action of the managers. They can, therefore, carry 
out, to their fullest extent, their own ideas in the conduct and 
arrangement of the fair, and upon their efforts alone will 
depend the success of the undertaking. We have sufficient 
confidence in them to say, unreservedly, that, such being the 
case, a full and glorious harvest is already assured. 


ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE Y. M. H. A., OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The second monthly entertainment of the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association, of Philadelphia, was givenat Concordia Hall, 
on the evening of Monday, Nov. 8th. The rooms were thoroughly 
filled with one of the largest assemblies that have ever greeted 
the efforts of the ‘association. The Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow de- 
livered an address on ‘Thoughts Suggested by our Name,”’’ 
which proved to be a very entertaining handling of the subject, 
and was well received ; so entertaining, indeed, was the orator, 
that he spoke for nearly an hour without in the least losing, at 
any time, the attention and interest of his large audience. The 
musical portion of the entertainment consisted of piano solos by 
Miss Sophia Flora Heilbrun: vocal solos by Miss Carrie Long 
and Mr. Max Friedman ; and a cornet solo by Mr. Aaron Stern. 
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These various performances elicited much applause, and Miss 
- Heilbrun convinced our brethren of Philadelphia that she was 
worthy of the renown which she has won. ‘Asleep at the 
Switch,”’ as recited by Miss Kate Hart, was decidedly satis. 
factory ; and the reading from ‘‘The Innocents Abroad,” by 
Mr. J. Sulzbacher, was very effective, while the patriotic feel- 
ings of the audience were thoroughly aroused by the spirited 
rendering, by Mr. J. -Kauffman, of the ‘‘ Liberty Bell.’’ An in. 
teresting feature of the evening was the reading, by the chair. 
man of the literary committee, of a telegram from Dr. Blumen- 
thal, in which the writer expressed the warm interest which he 
felt in the prospects and doings of the association, and tendered 
his heart-felt wishes for its success. 


THE MAIMONIDES LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The present season of this excellent institution promises to be 
more prosperous than any which it has yet enjoyed. A _pleas- 
ant scene meets the eye of the visitor, on any evening during the 
week, or on any part of Sunday. A half-dozen chess-tables in 
use at one time ; the numerous files of American and European 


periodicals, with their attendant readers; the varying and con- 
tinued stream of visitors changing their books; all these things 
together form a very attractive picture. The regular course of en- 
tertainments, so promisingly opened on October 17th, will be 
continued on Sunday, December 5th, on which occasion the 
attraction will be a reading by Oscar Gutman; while on Febru- 
ary 5th, 1876,the Hon. Simon Wolf, of Washington, will lecture 
before the association. In addition to this, an extra course has 
been determined upon, to take place at the library rooms. This 
was inaugurated on Sunday, November 14th. The literary section 
held its first meeting of the season on the afternoon of Monday, 
November 8th, when a very interesting debate, in which Messrs. 
Leo Fohrding, Louis Schnabel, and J. B. Falk participated, 
arose on the question of ‘‘The Claim of Script to an Equal 
Consideration with Speech.’’ The chess section has arranged a 
series of re-unions for each Wednesday and Saturday evening 
during the season. The rehearsals of the quartette section, 
which take place every Thursday evening, are well attended, 
and give promise of great artistic success. 
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A NEW LITERARY SOCIETY AT WHEELING, W. VA. 


A new literary society, called the Montefiore Literary Society, 
and formed by the young Jewish gentlemen of Wheeling, or- 
ganized recently, by the election of the following officers: M. 
Sonneborn, President ; I. Blum, Jr., Vice-President ; B. Baer, 
Secretary ; R. -Eisman, Treasurer. We understand that the 
society intends giving a select ball at Neuhausen’s, on the 25th 
inst. The committee of arrangements are I. Rheinstrom, A. 
Ballenburgh, I. Swabacker, and M. Horkheimer. We wish the 
new society a prosperous and successful growth. 


e 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The human race has, by some profound philosopher, been 
divided into three classes : those who are born great, those who 
achieve greatness, and those who have greatness thrust upon 
them. The last division includes not only those who possess no 
natural attributes of greatness, but also those, who, having 
natural ability and an aptitude for eminence, are yet so afflicted 


with modesty that they fail of themselves to make their merits 
known. It is seldom, however, that we find a combination of 
high ecclesiastical dignitaries engaged in the work of thrusting 
greatness upon one who has no deep reverence for the bonds, 
legal and ceremonial, which encircle and hold in slavery the 
average clerical mind. That a simple request to have placed 
upon a father’s tomb the words Requiescat in pace should give 
rise to a controversy which bids fair to be carried to the English 
Privy Council, before its final adjudication, is a wonderful ex- 
ample of the facility with which bigotry and superstition can, 
from a mole-hill, raise a mountain of gigantic size. ‘‘ Mighty 
things from small beginnings grow.’’ The majestic river, which 
bears upon its bosom the stupendous navies which man builds 
for commerce or for war, which flows upon its course with a 
resistless strength which sweeps to destruction all obstacles 
which endeavor to impede it in its progress, is started by the 
percolation through the earth and rocks of the drops of rain 
which are formed by the invisible evaporation going on around 
us. Mr. David Hoyle, of this city, isa gentleman of the third 
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class, who seems destined to prove by practical demonstration 
the general truth above stated. Having laid the mortal 
remains of his father in an English grave, he was desirous of 
placing upon the stone which should mark the spot, the ex- 
pression of the very natural desire that those remains might be 
permitted to rest in peace, and that his spirit, which had passed 
from the troubles and turmoils of earth, might find that bliss- 
ful release from all that shall harass and perplex, to which we 
all look forward as the end of our gradation here. In accord- 
ance with the requirements in such cases, an application to have 
erected a stone, engraved with the name of the deceased, his 
age, date of burial, and the words already mentioned, requi- 
escat in pace, was made to the Rector of Marsden, the parish in 
which the interment had taken place. The clergyman refused 
to permit these words to find a place in Ais graveyard. Upon the 
request of Mr. Hoyle that he might be placed in possession of 
the reasons upon which this refusal was based, the descendant 
of the apostles wrote a letter, in which, by its phraseology, he 
seemed desirous of showing that socially he had been placed as 
far from the refining influences of life as had been those from 
whom he traced his descent. Being unsatisfied with this solu- 
tion of the question, Mr. Hoyle appealed to the Bishop of the 
See in which the parish of Marsden was situated. The Bishop 
confirmed the decision of his subordinate, though in a manner 
which shows that Nature used a more ‘finished mould when she 
made the man. In the Bishop's letter we are furnished with the 
subtle workings of the clerical mind, in the consideration of 
questions of ecclesiastical polity. His lordship says that these 
words comprise a prayer for the souls of the dead, the condi- 
tion of which, by all good protestants, is considered as fixed 
the moment after death. Of course we must consider these 
words of the Bishop of Ripon as conclusive (at any rate until 
reversed by an Archbishop) as to the belief of good protestants 
upon this point. Those who consider our conditions fixed 
at death, are not good protestants. For one moment 
they must remain in uncertainty. The divine mind must 
be allowed this length of time to consider whether he will save 
ordamn. That moment having passed, the doom is sealed, and 
it is wrong—unprotestantic—to express a hope that salvation 
has been obtained. If we mistake not, Calvin, who considered 
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himself a protestant of protestants, believed that the fate of 
man’s soul was irretrievably settled, even before birth; that an 
election was held in heaven, and that, the ballots having been 
cast, nothing that man could do upon earth could alter or in any 
way affect the destiny thus pronounced. We presume, how- 
ever, that Calvin and his followers cannot be included in the 
category of good protestants. Mr. Hoyle does not seem satisfied 
with the prelatical definition of ‘‘ good protestantism.’’ He 
has, therefore, carried the case before the Afchbishop of the 
province in which the Bishop exercises his ecclesiastic functions. 
What the decision of His Grace of York may be, we cannot, of 
course, divine. Should the action of the Bishop be reversed, 
the harmless inscription will doubtless appear within the limits 
of the consecrated ground, and we shall have a different version 
of what good protestants believe. Should it be affirmed, we 
suppose that Mr. Hoyle will, for the sake of consistency, carry 
his case to the highest tribunal of the land, or he may allow a 
blank stone to mark, not only the grave of his father, but this 
assumption and exercise of ecclesiastical bigotry in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Another event, which is likely to arouse in the hearts of spec- 
tators an ardent affection for the self-denying ordinances of 
Christianity, has been presented to us from the neighboring do- 
minion of Canada. As the Hoyle transaction, and some others 
upon which we have before commented, strikingly introduce us to 
the charity of Protestantism, so the Guibord burial draws aside 
the veil which usually hides from vulgar eyes the benedictive 
tendencies of Catholicism. A mere statement of the facts will 
be sufficient to convince any unprejudiced mind of the mental 
advantages to be derived from a connection with the papal faith. 
Any one who values independence of thought, liberty of speech, 
and freedom of action, will, from the circumstances connected with 
this transaction, be at once desirous of embracement within the 
Roman fold. M. Guibord was one of the faithful of the flock, 
but in an evil hour he joined a society which contained in its 
library books which were, by ecclesiastical censorship, pro- 
nounced unholy, and therefore unfit for the mental aliment of 
the disciples. M. Guibord forfeited his right to the paternal 
love and solicitude of the fathers of the church, by continuing, 
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after admonition, a member of this society, and even by reading 
some of the interdicted works. Had he been for this expelled 
from the society of the godly no objection could be taken; 
but when we find the ministers of Christ actually refusing him a 
passport into Heaven, we say, unhesitatingly, that they are carry- 
ing vengeance too far. Any society has the right to make rules 
for its governance, and to expel any of its members who act in 
opposition to those rules ; but no one who has influence with 
the keeper of tht gate which leads to the abode of bliss, has a 
right to withhold, for such a cause, the introduction which is 
necessary to procure a passage through those gates. It may be 
reasonably expected that St. Peter has too much to do, to be 
able to become acquainted with the individual merits of each 
traveller who presents himself; consequently we may imagine 
that the certificate brought from the priestly supervisor, shall 
decide the case. This immense power which the priests possess 
should never be used without extreme caution and the smallest 
semblance of partiality. We think, as we said just now, that 
in the present case, an everlasting inhibition from the heavenly 
regions, is too severe a punishment for Guibord’s crime ; but 
even this did not satisfy his clerical arbiters. His poor de- 
caying body must be placed under a curse, and the ground 
which had been rendered sacred by their priestly babble was 
denied as a resting-place for the carcass in which the restless 
spirit had abode while here. There being no court available, to 
which the friends of the deceased could appeal from the deci- 
sion which affected the soul, that matter was allowed to rest, 
but the cause of the body was taken before the civil tribunal, 
and the sacerdotal sentence was reversed. Here we are 
brought to view the only serious aspect which the case pre- 
sented. ‘The Church made an endeavor to résist the decision of 
the State. Physical force, and that composed of the most de- 
graded elements, was employed to oppose the enforcement of 
the law’s decree. Feeble but malicious, the church of which the 
infallible Pope is the head, not being able to successfully resist 
the civil power, carried its pusilanimous malignity so far as to 
pronounce a meaningless curse upon the ground which was 
destined to receive the unholy mass of matter which had con- 
tained the anathematized soul of the unhappy reader of 
proscribed books. And what is the lesson to be learned from all 
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this? The important truth inculcated—and this is a truth which 
we shall do well to bear in mind—is that the Roman Catholic 
Church is now, as ever, in conflict with the authority of the 
State. That wherever she may gain a foothold, no effort will be 
left untried to bring the power of the State into subjection to 
her authority. To this end is she bending all her energies, and 
successful will she be if the people be not vigilant. For an 
acquaintance with the results that would follow, we have but 
to read the history of those nations who have been oppressed 
by her galling yoke. History repeats itself, and in those records 
we can see the future of any country in which the conditions shall 
be similar. 


Societies formed with the sole object of improving the mental 
condition of their members, cannot, if properly conducted, but 
be productive of good results. We, therefore, congratulate the 
alumni of Columbia College Law School, of this city, upon the 
organization of the Columbia Law Association. It has been 
called into being by the graduates of the class of 1875, and is 
to be composed of graduates, or professors, of the Law School. 
There can be little doubt that it has a brilliant future, in- 
asmuch as that which it claims to accomplish must commend 
itself to all, and the number of its members must soon be large. 
Indeed, it will not be suprising to find, at no distant date, the 
names of all the graduates of the school enrolled upon its books, 
and efforts made to extend its sphere, so that those who are not 
in any way connected with that popular institution may be 
permitted to participate in the benefits to be derived from a 
connection with the association. The first election brought to- 
gether the following officers, President, Professor Theodore W. 
Dwight, LL.D., whose name is in itself a tower of strength, such 
that only the warmest affection and highest esteem can erect, 
Vice-presidents, Daniel P. Hays, George N. Hale, and F. C. 
Worcester ; Recording Secretary, Charles P. Fagnani; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, H. B. Kinghorn; Cabinet, the President, 
James W. Perry, and William J. Mann. The duty of the 
Cabinet appears to be the arrangement of the literary exercises 
which are to take place at the regular meetings to be held on 
alternate Thursday evenings. 
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Those who have laid aside all ideas of self-interest, and set 
themselves to the work of eradicating error, and unfurling on 
its citadels the standard of truth, have, at all times, found the 
enemy’s forces in large numbers and thorough discipline, his 
fortresses effectively manned and energetically defended. Every 
inch of ground that has been gained has been the subject of a 
bitter and hotly-fought struggle. In all such contests, one 
thing has, however, been surely proved, viz.: That though the 
fight may be long and acrimonious; though many brave and 
noble soldiers may be slain in the warfare ; though in numer- 
ous instances the assailants may be, through the force of 
numbers and superior discipline in the enemy’s camp, repulsed, 
thrown back, discomfited ; yet, in the end, the vindication of 
truth will be achieved ; the principles for which the noble band 
has fought will assert themselves, even in the hearts and minds 
of those who have been their most malevolent foes. For five 
hundred years has the battle of reform been carried on in the 
matter of English orthography ; for five hundred years have the 
champions of a scientific method of spelling the words of our 
language, been battling self-interest and bigotry; for five 
hundred years has it been necessary to iterate and re-iterate the 
necessity of transmutation, and the reasons for this necessity. 
And has the time been wasted? Even though we have but now 
arrived at that stage wherein argument ceases to be required, 
has any effort which has been put forth been lost? Is it noth- 
ing that, even though its accomplishment has taken up a period 
of five centuries, we have reached the time when active ope- 
rations may be commenced. ‘The necessity for controversy 
upon the merits has happily passed: it is now pretty well settled 
in the minds of well-informed persons that we must have a 
revised orthography. We have arrived at the period when 
we need only the discussion of the practical questions, what is 
the best method of effecting the required change, and by whom 
shall the work be undertaken? These are important questions, 
and must be settled in the inverse order of their statement. 
Whatever is done, must be done by a body of men so constitu- 
ted that the decision at which they arrive shall carry with it the 
moral weight necessary toa uniform adoption of the system 
they propose. No one section of the English-speaking peoples 
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of the world could carry with its verdict the influence neces- 
sary to the convincement of the other sections. Nor could all 
the English-speaking communities combined, unless the parent 
country were among them. The invitation from England, that 
we shall form a commission to unite with one from that country, 
and that these, combined, shall initiate the steps necessary to a 
solution of this vexed question, is the most opportune that could 
have presented itself. We trust, however, that the matter will 
not, even in the preliminary stage of its investigation, be confined 
to these two countries. As we have before said, we hope to see 
represented in this conference, all the sections of land, upon which 
the Anglo-Saxon has made his home. No better time could 
have been devised than the year in which the whole world will 
be here to mark the progress of this nation during the past hun- 
dred years. What has now to be done, is to appoint a central 
committee of arrangements, which, in communication with a 
similar council in England, may arrange a plan of operation 
for the sittings at Philadelphia when they shall commence. 
This having been done, it is to be hoped that all who take inter- 
est in the matter, and have thought sufficiently apon the subject 
to have devised, either in whole or in part, a method for its elu- 
cidation, will enter into correspondence with this committee, so 
that among the multitude of counsellors, a position of safety may 
be obtained. It is pleasing to note the increasing number of 
advocates, which the reforming process is obtaining among those 
who represent the press. Zhe Rapid Writer, of Andover, Mass- 
achusetts, under the direction of the Rev. D. P. Lindsley, and 
The Phonographic Journal, of New York, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burns, have been in the van of the as- 
sault for along time. Other periodicals have, from time to time, 
come forward to share the fatigues of the forward march ; notably 
among them, Ze Home Journal, edited by Messrs. George 
Perry and Morris Phillips. Now Pennsylvania falls into the 
line, and from Tyrone, we have the first number of The Pho- 
netic Magazine, which is pledged to follow its accomplished 
leader, Mr. W. Geo. Waring, and share the vicissitudes of the 
struggle. Others are announced as in course of preparation for 
the fight, and from England we have the assurance that Mr. 
Edward Jones, B. A., of Liverpool, will shortly throw into the 
enemy’s ranks a series of bombs which may be expected to do 
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serious damage. Altogether the signs look so favorable that we 
have little hesitation in saying that the obstructions which now 
harass the student of the English language will soon be known 


no more. We have been the recipient of many systems of : 


orthography, which the originators consider will be suitable as 
substitutes for the unsystematic and miscellaneous admixture 
of letters now in vogue. Each appears to have merits which 
would render it superior to what now obtains, but it would be 
impossible to say, upon a glance so cursory as we have yet been 
enabled to bestow, that either does or does not contain all the 
elements necessary to render it the best that can be devised. 
We shall endeavor to examine them more closely, and set some 
of their various points before our readers, so that they may be 
well considered. The best is what we must endeavor to obtain, 
and until this is found we had better go on as we are now doing. 
No compromise will effect a settlement of the question. It is 
in this as in every conflict between right and wrong: the wrong 
must be thoroughly eradicated before the minds of men will be 
at peace. : 


It appears that some years ago, the Liberal Club of this city, 
appointed a committee to investigate ‘‘ Spiritual Facts and Phe- 
nomena,” within this city or vicinity. A few evenings since this 
committee circulated among the members of the club a docu- 
ment purporting to be a copy of a letter written to The Tribune, 
in answer to a previous letter from Col. Henry S. Olcott, to the 
same paper. In the latter epistle, the writer said something 
about a member of the Liberal Club, ‘‘hailing the idea of anni- 
hilation,”’ and being ‘‘seized with rapture at the sight of a tray 
of snuffers as the fitting emblem of his faith.” Withthe merits 
of the controversy between Col. Olcott and the Liberal Club com- 
mittee, we have nothing whatever to do. Upona comparison of 
the two letters, however, we find that in Col. Olcott’s, it 
is easy to ascertain what is meant, while the import of that of 
the committee, it is very difficult to discover. We: presume, 
however, that indefinite methods of expression may be expected 
and excused when they proceed from a body of three, so abnor- 
mally composed, that collectively they form ‘‘one physicist, one 
physician who made a specialty of nervous diseases, and one 
lawyer.” Had we been introduced to a triad, which was either 
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one physicist, one physician, or one lawyer, we should not have 
been much surprised, for it takes at least three ordinary men to 
make a thorough student of either of these branches of science. 

" When, therefore, the copulative and is used, we must confess 
that we cannot but wonder at the majesty of that triune 
intellect, which could, amidst its arduous labors, find time to 
acquaint itself with the principles and laws of language, suffici- 
ently to be able successfully to render words meaningless or un- 
intelligible. The only thing that appears plain from the mani- 
festo of this committee, is that the members of the club are com- 
posed of two orders of beings, the spiritual and the unspiritual, 
and that the great effort of the unspiritual members is to become 
“ otherwise.’? We do not see any great advantage to be derived 
from this transversion. Peace would not thereby arise, as the 
conflicts which now exist in such vigorous condition, between the 
spiritual and unspiritual, would be continued between the spir- 
itual and the otherwise. ‘‘ Ridicule of the Liberal Club, or of any 
of its members,” is out of place, though perhaps not ‘‘ singular- 
ly” so. We do not intend to ridicule ; what we desire in all 
earnestness, is to see the Liberal Club,. which is one of the most 
useful institutions of our land, selecting its committees from the 
members who are normally formed individuals, and not from 
anomalistic trinities, from which cannot be expected to proceed a 
report couched in language such as will convey an idea of the re- 
sults of their action in the matters relegated tq their consideration. 


The Theosophical Society is now an established body. On the 
evening of Saturday, October 30th, it organized by adopting a 
preamble and by-laws, and the election of officers for the cur- 
rent year. A few extracts from its preamble, of which we have 
been courteously presented with an advance copy, will explain 
its object better and more clearly than we can do in any words 
of our own: ‘The title of the Theosophical Society explains 
the objects and desires of its founders: they seek ‘to obtain 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of the Supreme Power, 
and of the higher spirits by the aid of physical processes.’ In 
other words, they hope, that by going deeper than modern 
‘science has hitherto done into the esoteric philosophies of 
ancient times, they may be enabled to obtain for themselves and 
other investigators proof of the existence of an ‘Unseen Uni- 
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verse,’ the nature of its inhabitants, if such there be, and the 
laws which govern them, and their relations with ourselves, 
Whatever may be the private opinions of its members, the Soci- 
ety has no dogmas to enforce, no creed to disseminate. It is 
formed neither as a spiritualistic schism, nor to serve as the foe 
or friend of any sectarian or philosophic body. Its only axiom 
is the omnipotence of truth, its only creed a profession of 
unqualified devotion to its discovery and propagation. It 
knows neither race, sex, color, country, nor creed in considering 
the qualifications of applicants for membership. . . . In 
view of the existing state of things, it will be seen that the 
Theosophical Society has been organized in the interest of reli- 
gion, science, and good morals; to aid each according to its 
needs. . . . The Theosophical Society, disclaiming all pre- 
tension to the possession of unusual advantages, all selfish mo- 
tives, all disposition to foster deception of any sort, all intent 
to willfully and causelessly injure any established organization, 
invites the fraternal co-operation of such as can realize the im- 
portance of its field of labor, and are in sympathy with the 
objects for which it has been organized.’ The officers elected 
for service during the present year, are: Henry 8. Olcott, Pres- 
ident ; Dr. S. Pancoast and George H. Felt, Vice-Presidents ; 
Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, Corresponding Secretary ; John Storer 
Cobb, Recording Secretary; Henry J. Newton, Treasurer ; 
Charles Sotheran, Librarian; Rev. J. H. Wiggin, R. B. West- 
brook, Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, Dr. C. E. Simmons, and 
Herbert D. Monachesi, Councillors ; William Q. Judge, Counsel 
to the Society. At a meeting held on Wednesday, November 
17th, the president delivered his inaugural address at the hall 
of the society, 64 Madison Avenue, and the organization may 
now, we suppose, be considered in full preparation for its ardu- 
ous and delicate investigations. 


Celluloid, the new explosive compound which has been largely 
used in this country, has recently been introduced into England. 
It is composed principally of gun-cotton and camphor, and 
resembles, in appearance, ivory. Some very serious fires have 
occurred through the combustion of celluloid. Profs. Charles 
Seely and Phin were employed to examine, and have reported 
on, this compound. They say “it contains within itself the ele- 
ment of its own combustion, and hence its dangerous character.” 








